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Typothetae Revises Set-up 
to Administer Code 


HE REORGANIZATION of the United 
| Typothetae of America is being ef- 
fected to enlarge its industrial and 
geographical scope to the end that it may 
function as the National Code Authority 
of the commercial relief-printing industry 
in the United States, under the terms of the 
Graphic Arts Code of Fair Competition. 
Under the plan adopted early in Decem- 
ber at Washington by representatives of the 
entire commercial relief-printing industry, 
local printers’ groups, now non- 


Under the new arrangement, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of thirty-five, 
selected at the code conference held in Chi- 
cago last July, is merged with the govern- 
ing body of the U. T. A. It is provided that 
members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee who are not now officers and/or 
members of the U. T. A. board of directors 
will constitute, with the board directors, the 
National Code Administration Committee 
of the U.T.A. On the other hand, all mem- 


filled from the present membership of the 
National Executive Committee. 

All present officers and directors, in addi- 
tion to the new directors will serve until 
the next convention of the U. T. A., to be 
held next October, at which time all hold- 
over directors will resign, according to the 
present understanding. Then, with the slate 
absolutely clean, the “New Deal” in ty- 
pothetae management will go into effect in 
full force. This is ten months away. 

This “New Deal,” agreed upon 
at Washington, provides among 





typothetae, will become affiliates 
of the United Typothetae in or- 
der to function in their local com- 
munities under the provisions of 
the code. The details for zone, re- 
gional, and other local code au- 
thorities are to be worked out in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the code, and also the agreements 
already entered into by and be- 
tween U. T. A. and non-typothe- 
tae representatives at Washington. 

These provisions do not con- 
flict with the plans of other na- 
tional code authorities, such as the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, the 
Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, the Periodical Publishers 
Institute, and numerous other or- 


Our industry’s code is on President Roose- 
velt’s desk awaiting his signature, has been 
for some time. N. R. A. is inclined to apply 
the spread-the-work clause to entire graphic 
arts and to replace code’s separate labor 
boards with one of eleven men, so the code 
may not be signed as presented. In any 
event it is time to start finding out what 
the code contains, so, following this expla- 
nation of the new U. T. A. set-up, there 
appears an interpretation of its features 


other things “that zone conven- 
tions shall be held at a time prior 
to their next annual convention, 
when nominations for the mem- 
bership of the board shall be made 
and nominees thus selected will be 
elected at the ensuing convention, 
thereby assuming office in Octo- 
ber, 1934, which is the commence- 
ment of the new association year.” 

Geographical areas referred to 
as “districts” in the old set-up of 
the U. T. A. are termed “zones” 
in the revised by-laws. While sev- 
enteen zones are listed with the 
same boundaries as those printed 
in the August, 1933, issue of THE 
INLAND Printer which were con- 
nected with the report of the code 





ganizations listed in Part IV and 
appendices of the code. 

Sweeping provisions for possible expan- 
sion of the U. T. A. were voted into its 
constitution at its October convention in 
Chicago. It was provided, among the other 
things, that the thirty-days notice require- 
ment to amend the by-laws be eliminated, 
so that the board of directors might have 
emergency powers “to make the associa- 
tion’s structure conform to requirements of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
of any Code of Fair Competition which 
may then or thereafter be approved by the 
President of the United States.” 


bers of the National Executive Committee, 
not now members of the U. T. A., “shall 
file applications for a membership in the 
United Typothetae of America and shall 
urge all eligible firms in their respective 
zones to become members of the United 
Typothetae of America, and to otherwise 
share in the responsibilities of code partici- 
pation and maintenance.” 

Vacancies now existing in the offices of 
the fourth and fifth vice-presidents, and the 
seven vacancies in the membership of the 


board of directors of the U. T. A., will be 


convention, the numbers designat- 
ing the districts of New York City 
and Chicago have been changed. Under the 
old arrangement, the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth districts of the U. T. A. 
comprised areas in Canada. Under the new 
set-up, the City of Greater New York and 
Long Island, will comprise the sixteenth 
zone and the seventeenth zone will com- 
prise the metropolitan area of Chicago. 

It is provided that at least one member 
shall represent each zone on the governing 
body of the U. T. A., to be nominated and 
elected at each zone convention. One addi- 
tional member shall be selected from each 
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zone on the basis of a printing sales volume 
of $55,000,000 or over, according to the lat- 
est available U. S. census reports. Begin- 
ning with the October convention, one-half 
of the U. T. A. board will serve for one 
year, and the other half for two years, and 
thereafter members of the board will serve 
a term of two years. 

The provision is made that boundaries 
of any of the zones may be changed by a 
two-thirds vote of the National Code Ad- 
ministration Committee at any meeting of 
the committee, under stipulated conditions, 
including the consent of the duly elected 
and qualified representatives of the affected 
zones. In the event that zone representa- 
tives refuse to agree to the change in zone 
boundaries, a dollar vote of all the mem- 
bers at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will decide the question by making an 
amendment to the by-laws. 

It is provided that, in the interest of the 
quick transaction of business, an executive 
committee of nine persons, consisting of 
the president, first vice-president, and treas- 
urer of the U. T. A., and six other mem- 
bers of the National Code Administration 
Committee, appointed by the president and 
approved by the National Code Adminis- 
tration Committee, shall be created, with 
duties prescribed by the National Code Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Paragraph six of the agreement provid- 
ing for the changes of the structure of the 
U. T. A. reads: “Upon assumption of the 
Code Authority, the United Typothetae of 
America shall adopt a program which will 
be confined to functions related to matters 
of code administration and operation only. 
This program would include proper and 
adequate provisions for National Code Ad- 
ministration; cost and accounting practice 
and service as required by the stabilization 
sections of the code; the collection, compila- 
tion, and interpretation of vital statistics of 
the industry, essential to the proper use and 
application of cost and accounting meth- 
ods, and as otherwise required. A research 
department will be founded through which 
all the business research and technical ser- 
vice activities of the general offices of the 
U. T. A. will be codrdinated and adminis- 
tered. The necessary personnel and other 
facilities required for national administra- 
tion of code activities will be established.” 

In the “New Deal” set-up, zone and local 
associations are provided for. The National 
Code Administration Committee will have 
the authority to arrange zone boundaries, 
and zone federations will have authority 
over the geographical boundaries of local 
or regional associations. In the event of 
disputes by and between local and regional 
associations concerning their territorial jur- 
isdiction, the National Code Administra- 
tion Committee shall be the final authority. 
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No restrictions are placed upon zone or 
local associations as to names, but their gen- 
eral functions are stipulated. Their consti- 
tution, by-laws, rules, and regulations must 
not conflict with the charter and by-laws of 
the U. T. A., nor with the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Provision must be made by zone federa- 
tions and local associations for all commit- 
tees and all other competent authorities to 
carry out the requirements of the Code of 
Fair Competition, and to further provide 
for the assessment and collection of dues 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses of 
the operation of such zone federations and 
local associations, in addition to their ap- 
portionments of the necessary expenses of 
the U. T. A. Zone and local associations 
may perform other than code services, as 
determined by their own memberships, but 
the cost of these services must be separately 
assessed on members using the services. 

The national organization has stipulated 
that all active members will be obliged to 
pay dues on their mechanical payrolls at 
the same basic rate on the first $200,000, 
and 50 per cent of the basic rate on all of 
the mechanical payroll over $200,000. This 
provision cancels the former set rule of the 
U. T. A. by which a member’s maximum 
annual dues were $324 a year, and the min- 
imum dues $24. Under the new rules, the 
maximum may amount to thousands for 
the largest plants, and the minimum dues 
have been reduced—so far as the U. T. A. 
is concerned—to $12.00 a year for an indi- 
vidual member. 

The basic rate a $1,000 mechanical pay- 
roll will be determined, in so far as the 
U. T. A. is concerned, by the National Code 
Administration Committee, which has the 
authority to increase or decrease the rate 
depending upon whether the rate shall pro- 
vide excessive or inadequate funds to de- 
fray the cost of code administration and 


enforcement only. In addition to the funds 
needed for national administration, the lo- 
cals will be required to provide funds for 
the zone and local activities. 

It is anticipated that the budget for the 
first year of the expanded operation of the 
U. T. A. as the code authority of the com- 
mercial relief-printing industry will be ap- 
proximately $200,000. This will practically 
double the budget, as a report of disburse- 
ments made at the annual convention of 
the U. T. A. for the year ended September 
30, 1933, was $123,579. 

One provision in the by-laws states that 
“no elected officer of the association shall 
receive any compensation for his services.” 

Only members who are active are quali- 
fied to vote or to hold elective offices in the 
U. T. A. in the new set-up, as in the old 
arrangement. However, the provision is 
made that auxiliary members—employes of 
local typothetaes—may serve on the Na- 
tional Code Administration Committee. 

A nominating committee comprised of 
members from each zone will recommend 
“one or more candidates for all offices to be 
filled by election.” It is also provided that 
active members of the association shall have 
the privilege of placing an “independent 
ticket” before the convention, provided they 
secure the signatures of twenty-five mem- 
bers in good standing whose combined pay- 
roll will represent at least $200,000. Such a 
ticket must be placed before the convention 
at least five hours before the announced 
time of the election. 

It is provided that the election of officers 
shall be by ballot and in open convention, 
except where otherwise provided for. 

Provisions for the payment of dues, au- 
diting of payroll reports, and many other 
routine matters included in the by-laws of 
the “former” U. T. A. have been retained 
in the revised laws. Headquarters will be 
retained at Washington, D. C. 
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Code Is Analyzed For You 


© By WALTER J. PHILLIPS @ 


What is the name of the code? 
A Code of Fair Competition for Graphic 
Arts Industries. 


What is the object of the code? 

To put the industries embraced by the 
name “Graphic Arts” on a sound and prof- 
itable basis; to establish and also maintain 
equitable relationship between the many 
units in an industry; to establish and main- 
tain equitable relationship between the sev- 
eral industries; to standardize and promote 
equitable dealing with the public. 


What does “fair competition” embrace? 

The operation of business, which in- 
cludes regulations for selling, also unfair 
practices, accounting and cost-finding, eco- 
nomic production standards, employment 
of and coéperation with labor; minimum 
rates of pay and maximum working hours. 


What industries are covered by the code? 

Every industry and division of the indus- 
try embraced in the term “graphic arts,” 
except such newspapers as assent to or sign 
the daily newspaper business code spon- 
sored by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. In addition, both the 
photoengraving and electrotyping groups 
have separate codes for limited period of 
three months, at the end of which period 
they may remain separate or be brought 
under the graphic-arts code. 

For the purposes of this code, what indus- 
tries are called “Graphic Arts Industries’’? 

They are arranged under the following 
four great controlling groups, according to 
the process employed: A—Relief Printing; 
B—Lithographic Printing; C—all Intaglio 
Printing; D—Service Industries. 


What industries are included in each group? 

Group A is subdivided into: A-1, Com- 
mercial Relief Printing, A-2, Non-metro- 
politan Newspaper Printing and Publish- 
ing; A-3, Periodical Printing and Publish- 
ing (this industry includes establishments 
publishing, or publishing and _ printing, 
periodicals issued at regular intervals not 
less frequently than four times a year); 
A-4, Book-manufacturing Industry (in- 
cludes establishments engaged in one or 
more processes of book manufacture, com- 
position, platemaking, relief printing, lith- 
ography, edition binding, library binding, 
book-pamphlet binding, de luxe binding, 
the mechanical departments of publisher- 
owned plants, the producers of specialties 
involving bookbinding processes; A-5, any 
daily newspaper that does not assent to the 


A.N.P.A. code or, specifically, does not as- 
sent to the Graphic Arts Code. (The Na- 
tional Editorial Association is the Code 
Authority for this group as well as A-2.) 

Group B covers every phase of the Litho- 
graphic-printing Industry. It specifically in- 
cludes establishments using lithographic, 
planographic, and photo-lithographic print- 
ing processes, and those making transfers. 

Group C is subdivided into: C-1, Gra- 
vure-printing Industry, which embraces in- 
taglio printing of gravure, rotagravure, 
photogravure, and related printing proc- 
esses, except transfers; C-2, the Steel and 
Copper Engraving and Printing Industry, 
which includes all establishments engaged 





Send for Complete Code 


If you would like to have the com- 
plete code in a booklet 81/2 by 11 inches, 
suitable for filing and punched for ring 
binder, send 20 cents to The Inland 
Printer at once. Issued by the Chicago 
Master Printers’ Federation, it has ad- 
vantages in clarity and convenience not 
possessed by the one to be had from the 
Government Printing Office. 





in intaglio-process engraving and printing, 
except those engaged in the intaglio-process 
engraving and printing of gravure, rota- 
gravure, photogravure and other similarly 
related methods, and those engaged in en- 
graving banknotes and securities acceptable 
to all stock exchanges, and those producing 
transfers; C-3, Securities Engraving and 
Printing Industry, which includes all estab- 
lishments producing securities acceptable to 
stock exchanges, but not producing bank- 
notes; C-4, Banknote Engraving and Print- 
ing, which includes all concerns engaged 
in producing securities acceptable to stock 
exchanges and also producing banknotes. 

Group _D, the service industries, is sub- 
divided into: D-3, Trade Typesetting In- 
dustry includes establishments engaged in 
the production or partial production and 
sale to others of typesetting, and establish- 
ments which purchase such typesetting for 
purposes of resale; D-4, Trade Lithographic 
Platemaking Industry includes all of the 
plants engaged in the production or par- 
tial production and sale to others of litho- 
graphic plates, irrespective of whether such 
plates are to be used for offset or straight 
methods of lithography, and all establish- 


ments which purchase plates for resale 
use; D-5, Advertising Typography Indus- 
try includes establishments engaged in the 
production and sale to others of the type- 
setting of any advertisements which are 
intended to appear in newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, and other publications, 
and establishments which purchase such 
advertisements for purposes of resale; D-6, 
Trade Mounting Industry; D-7, Trade 
Binding and Paper Ruling Industry. 

After these four divisions and their sub- 
divisions, the following sixteen other in- 
dustries distributing products produced by 
any or all of the processes of the other four 
groups have been brought within the scope 
of the code, as The National Products 
Groups: Advertising Newspapers, Bank 
and Commercial Stationery, Decalcomania 
and Transparency, Greeting Cards, Labels, 
Music Printing, Photo-Lithographing, Pic- 
ture Publishers and Picture Importers, 
Playing Cards, Posters, Standardized Sta- 
tionery and Business Forms, Textile and 
Hosiery Packing Manufacturers, Tickets 
and Coupons, Dry Transfer Manufactur- 
ers, Motion Picture Theater Printers, and 
Church Envelope Producers. 


With so many industries and divisions of 
industries operating under this code, is it not 
probable that a business might come under 
the jurisdiction of more than one National 
Code Authority? 

Yes, and where a business does operate 
more than one industry, then the larger an- 
nual sales volume of such an establish- 
ment’s products will determine under just 
which National Code Authority such an 
establishment is subject to administration, 
provided, however, that the National Code 
Authority which assumes jurisdiction shall 
apply to the business all provisions of the 
code which would apply if it were admin- 
istered by the other authorities under which 
its products fall. Such a business, however, 
would be subject to assessment for code ad- 
ministration by only one code authority. 

May an establishment either comply or 
not comply with the code, as it pleases? 

The preamble of the code says: “The 
following provisions are established as a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Graphic 
Arts Industries, and shall be binding upon 
every person engaged therein.” 


How it is proposed to administer this code? 


The code itself provides the machinery 
which shall be set up and the methods to 
be used for administering its provisions. 
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How Provisions of Code Will be Made Effective 


Please tell us in detail what the mechanical 
set-up is for operation of the code? 

It seems to me that the manner of ad- 
ministering this code is much akin to the 
machinery of Federal Government. In the 
first place, the operation of the code lies 
fundamentally with the citizen, himself, 
the citizen units in this case being the in- 
dividual establishments which make up an 
industry, and, therefore, the success or fail- 
ure of the code will depend largely on the 
loyalty of the establishments to each other, 
their attitude to their own industry, and to 
the kindred industries which make up the 
graphic arts, and finally to the kuying pub- 
lic, which in the last analysis is*the nation. 

Associations have been organized in the 
graphic arts for many years, having for 
their object the betterment of the industry, 
and they have been more or less successful, 
but the weak spot has always been the lack 
of enforcement power. These associations 
have, of necessity, been free-will organiza- 
tions; their existence has depended on the 
ability of officers to keep members in line. 

This code is virtually the constitution, 
the by-laws, and the code of ethics of a 
great graphic-arts association, comprehen- 
sive in that it embraces every phase of the 
graphic arts, and actually operative because 
it is enforcible by Federal law and courts. 

It has been pointed out that the adminis- 
tration of the code begins with the estab- 
lishment units. Here we have the people 
who are to be governed, but governed by 
representatives of their own choosing. 

Now, let us look at the several admin- 
istrative bodies which the code provides 
shall be set up to operate it and to enforce 
its regulations. 

Each group which we have enumerated 
above is to be administered by what is 
termed a National Code Authority. This is 
usually the national association representa- 
tive of the industries in the group. 

The United Typothetae of America is 
the National Code Authority for Group 
A-1, including the commercial relief print- 
ers, except certain special-process groups, 
newspapers, and shops in non-metropolitan 
areas doing a business of less than $25,000 
annually. The National Editorial Associa- 
tion is the National Code Authority for 
A-2, which takes in all weekly and some 
daily newspapers, and the small shops in 
non-metropolitan areas. 

Group B, the lithographic field, will 
have for its National Code Authority the 
Lithographers National Association. 

This rule seems to apply wherever an in- 
dustry has a national association, and where 
it has not, the industry must organize a 
National Code Authority. It has been the 
policy of the Government to allow the in- 
dustries to govern themselves. 
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The duty of a National Code Authority 
is to administer the provisions of the code 
relating to its industry. All powers, author- 
ity, and duties relating to the administra- 
tion of the code are reserved to National 
Code Authorities. 

Each National Code Authority may des- 
ignate the one local organization in each 
region (whether now existing or to be or- 
ganized) within the industry which shall 
administer the code locally. The National 
Code Authority may delegate such of its 
duties as it may find advisable. These local 
bodies are to be known as Regional Code 
Authorities. Appeals from their decisions, 
rulings, regulations, orders, or findings are 
to be made to their respective National 
Code Authorities. 

In some cases it may seem advisable, for 
the sake of economy or better administra- 
tion, to join the efforts of two or more in- 
dustrial groups in a locality into one local 
code authority. In such cases the National 
Code Authorities concerned may assent to 
such a plan, and may then delegate to any 
such organizations such of their duties as 
they deem proper. All appeals from these 
bodies will go to the National Code Au- 
thority to which the appellant is subject. 

It is provided that there shall be set up 
in each of the separate groups a body to 
effect compliance; and that these courts 
are to be known as National and Regional 
Compliance Boards. The method of ap- 
pointing these boards and their duties are 
as follows: 

The members of these boards are to be 
chosen by the National Code Authorities 
of the several industries, and the number 
of members on these boards will vary. 

Group A will appoint a National Com- 
pliance Board of seventeen members, seven 
representing the Commercial Relief-print- 
ing Industry, six representing the news- 
paper divisions (A-2, A-5), three represent- 
ing the Periodical Publishers, and’one rep- 
resenting the Book Manufacturers. Group 
B will have a board of five, Group C will 
have a board of eight, two for the Gravure 
Industry, two from the Steel and Copper- 
plate Engraving Industry, and two each 
from the Banknote and Securities engrav- 
ing and printing industries. Group D will 
have a board of six, one from each of the 
industries in the group. 

Then, each National Products Group 
will be entitled to designate one special 
member to aid each National Compliance 
Board, and this member will sit upon any 
such board as a full member, with one vote, 
whenever any issue affects the interests of 
the National Product Group, or whenever 
any controversy or appeal involving the 
distribution of the products of that group, 
and to which the said National Product 





Group or any of its members is a party, is 
being considered. This will assure full pro- 
tection to every plant in each hearing by 
all National Compliance Boards. 

Duties of National Compliance Boards: 
1. To require any National Code Author- 
ity, or any establishment within the juris- 
diction of the compliance board to submit, 
through a confidential agency designated 
by it, any statistics, data, or information 
reasonably necessary to enable it to deter- 
mine any issue coming before it. 

2. In the event that a code authority or 
an establishment fails or refuses to furnish 
the required statistics, data, or information, 
or refuses to have them certified when re- 
quested, the National Compliance Board 
may cause the books and records of such 
National authority or establishment to be 
examined by a certified public accountant, 
for the purpose of obtaining such required 
information. (All information so obtained 
must be kept confidential.) 

3. To adjust differences which may arise 
between the several National Code Author- 
ities, between an authority and an estab- 
lishment under another authority, between 
establishments under two or more authori- 
ties; or between a National Products Group 
and a National Code Authority, or an es- 
tablishment under such authority. 

4. To hear and determine appeals from 
National Code Authorities and from Re- 
gional Compliance Boards. It is provided, 
however, that all problems of newspaper 
and periodical editorial, circulation, and 
advertising matters are to be handled ex- 
clusively by the National Code Authorities 
concerned, subject only to the right of ap- 
peal to the National Graphic Arts Coérdi- 
nating Committee and to the N.R.A. 

5. To designate, or cause to be desig- 
nated, such Regional Compliance Boards 
as it may deem necessary, and to delegate 
to such boards duties as it finds advisable. 

6. Where necessity, for economy and co- 
ordination, seems to require some form of 
regional codperative operation of two ot 
more Regional Compliance Boards, such a 
joint codperative regional organization may 
be formed with the permission of the re- 
spective National Compliance Boards con- 
cerned, and may then carry out the code 
administration functions delegated to it. 

7. To adopt such rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
code, as may be deemed advisable for the 
government of such National Compliance 
Boards and the conduct of their proceed- 
ings in all matters coming before them. 

The code has created a self-governing co- 
ordinating body known as the National 
Graphic Arts Coordinating Committee. 

The power and the duties of this com- 
mittee are: 1. To collect, through a confi- 
dential agency, from the National. Code 
Authorities and National Product Groups 
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needed data called for by the code or re- 
quired by the President, or reasonably per- 
tinent to the effectuation of Title I of the 
National Recovery Act, and to file the same 
with the President or with the National 
Recovery Administration; and to enforce 
submission of such statistics by establish- 
ments to their respective National Code 
Authorities and by members of National 
Products Groups to their respective groups, 
in the event that such National Code Au- 
thority or National Product Group shall 
fail or refuse to collect such data and sta- 
tistics, or enforce such submission. 

2. To codrdinate the rules and the regu- 
lations of the National Code Authorities 
and the National Product Groups concern- 
ing the administration of the code. 

3. To review and coérdinate accounting 
principles and methods, cost-finding prin- 
ciples and methods, departmental economic 
hourly cost rates and production standards, 
cost-determination schedules, and stabiliza- 
tion and trade practices, but only to the ex- 
tent that will insure fair competition. 

4. To adjust differences that may from 
time to time arise between: (a) National 
Compliance Boards; (b) A National Com- 
pliance Board and a National Code Au- 
thority under another National Compliance 
Board, or an establishment under such a 
National Code Authority; (c) National 
Code Authorities or establishments thereof 
under two or more different National Com- 
pliance Boards; (d) The National Product 
Groups; (e) A National Product Group 
and a National Compliance Board. 

5. To hear and to determine appeals from 
National Compliance Boards, National Code 
Authorities, and National Product Groups. 

6. To represent-any National Compliance 
Board, National Code Authority, National 
Product Group, or an establishment before 
the National Recovery Administration, if 
called upon to do so by such parties. 

7. To require each National Code Au- 
thority and the administrative agency of each 
National Product Group to furnish at least 
once a year evidence showing that it is truly 
representative of its industry or group, and 
to change any National Code Authority or 
the administrative agency of any National 
Product Group at any time the National 
Graphic Arts Coordinating Committee can 
determine that such an authority or agency 
is not representative. Such action, however, 
may be taken only upon an affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the National Graphic Arts 
Coordinating Committee. 

8. It may, upon the application of any 
National Code Authority, grant exemption 
from, or provide for variation in, the ap- 
plication of any of the provisions of the 
code which, in its judgment, seems to work 
an unintended or unjustifiable hardship on 
an establishment or group of establishments 
because of peculiar circumstances. But any 


action of this nature must be immediately 
reported to the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 

9. To adopt such rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
code, as may be deemed advisable for the 
conduct of its proceedings. 

10. The National Graphic Arts Coérdi- 
nating Committee may delegate its duties 
to an agent or agents when such action 
seems advisable. 

This National Graphic Arts Codérdinat- 
ing Committee consists of twenty members, 
and these members are designated by the 
respective National Compliance Boards in 
following manner: National Relief-printing 


Compliance Board, ten members; National 
Lithographic-printing Compliance Board, 
four members; National Intaglio-printing 
Compliance Board, four members; National 
Service Compliance Board, two members. 
In addition to the above, the Administrator 
of the National Recovery Administration 
may appoint a member without vote and 
without expense. 

Each National Product Group, too, may 
designate one special member of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Coérdinating Commit- 
tee. This member will sit as a full member 
and will have one vote whenever any issue 
affecting the interests of his National Prod- 
uct Group is being considered. 


Pay Rates and Hours to be Worked Under Code 


Part II of the code deals with regulations 
covering the employment of labor, child 
labor, piece-work, the complement of men 
or women required to operate machinery, 
and it also deals with the regulations covy- 
ering the maximum of hours that may be 
worked, and the minimum rates of wages 
that may be paid. 

As required by Section 7 (a) of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
following provisions are made a part of this 
Graphic Arts Code: 

1. Employes have the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and they 
are to be free from interference on the part 
of employers. 

2. No one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of the employment 
to join any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting any 
labor organization of his own choosing. 

3. Employers must comply with the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, the minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the President. 

4. No employe, and no one seeking em- 
ployment may be deprived of his right to 
employment, promotion, or wage increase, 
on the basis of individual merit without re- 
gard to his membership or non-member- 
ship in any organization. 

Children between the ages fourteen and 
sixteen may be employed in non-manufac- 
turing departments for three or less hours 
a day, but all such work must be done be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., and must not in- 
terfere with school attendance. 

Industries that come within the scope of 
A-1, A-2, A-3, and A-5 (where newspapers 
or periodicals or advertising newspapers are 
published or printed) may employ children 
of fourteen or over who are able, without 
impairment of health, to sell newspapers or 
periodicals between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., but 
this work must not interfere with school. 

Where persons are employed on piece- 
work, or some other basis, their minimum 


wages must at least equal the minimum of 
time rate for that kind of work. 

A commission of three disinterested en- 
gineers, selected by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, will be employed 
by the National Graphic Arts Coordinating 
Committee to make a comprehensive study, 
and to recommend rules, covering comple- 
ments of men required on every machine 
used by the printing industries. 

In a city, or in the trade area of a city of 
over 500,000 population, the minimum rate 
of pay to non-mechanical employes shall be 
not less than $15 a week. 

In or about a city of from 250,000 to 500,- 
000, the minimum shall be $14 a week. 

In or about a city of from 50,000 to 250,- 
000, the minimum shall be $13 a week. 

In or about a city of from 25,000 to 50,- 
000, the minimum rate shall be $12 a week. 

In places of less than 5,000 population 
(1930 Census) the July 1, 1933, wages shall 
be increased by not less than 20 per cent, 
provided, however, that this increase shall 
not make the rate more than $11 a week. 

However, persons learning the business, 
but not apprenticed, may receive during the 
first year not less than 20 cents an hour. 

Another exception is that no establish- 
ment shall pay to any non-mechanical em- 
ploye, other than those excepted, less than 
the amounts set forth above, unless wages 
for the same class of work in the same lo- 
cality on July 15, 1929, were less than the 
amount set forth, in which case it shall pay 
not less than the wage for the same class 
of work in such locality on July 15, 1929, 
with a minimum of $12 a week. 

Wages to all such non-mechanical em- 
ployes may be computed and paid at pro- 
portional rates for the time he or she was 
actually employed. 

Non-mechanical employes include copy- 
holders and persons checking on directory 
proofs, which have been independently and 
completely read by qualified proofreaders. 

Establishments that are covered by Group 
A-1 may not pay to unskilled mechanical 
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employes less than forty cents an hour, un- 
less on July 15, 1929, the hourly rate for the 
same work was less than forty cents, in 
which case they may pay not less than that 
hourly rate in the same establishment, or in 
the same locality in the case of a new es- 
tablishment, and even then the minimum 
rate must be thirty cents an hour. 

For the purpose of arriving at a fair mini- 
mum rate of compensation for skilled em- 
ployes working in industries included in 
Group A, the two following major classifi- 
cations have been set up. 


Labor Classifications Set Up 

Class 1 consists of all the library binders 
wherever situated, and all establishments 
in places having less than 25,000 popula- 
tion (1930 Census) in which the total com- 
mercial and contract printing output (except 
the circulation and advertising receipts of 
newspapers and periodicals) for the preced- 
ing calendar year was less than $50,000. 

Class 2 includes all establishments (other 
than library binders) operating in cities or 
localities having more than 25,000 popula- 
tion (1930 Census), and each establishment 
in a place of smaller population which had 
a total printing output (except circulation 
and advertising receipts of newspapers and 
periodicals) for the preceding calendar year 
in excess of $50,000. 

The minimum hourly wage rates for the 
Class 1 and Class 2 are shown below: 


Gol; 1- Gel. 2 
CSOMDORIODE ios ok SSG Sa ee $0.60 $0.82 
Typesetting-machine operators ... .60 82 
PRORIENG 55 oc c15 0205 Gis oe 35.85 45 aye | 
SOD MEBRIER. = oss 6 Same slaw 48 .66 
OD RIOD 5 sins sce ssl wisi 9 2055-0 34 44 
Cylinder- and sheet-fed rotary 
SPRITE an 5a wo etpracea oe poe .60 82 
Cylinder feeders .............. 35 55 
Web-rotary pressmen .......... .67 91 
Web-rotary first-assistant press- 
BUREN fs isin oi Nis etek Sieg oe wos 3 re 
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Pamphlet cutters and binding-ma- 
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Pamphlet binding-machine as- 
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Pamphlet and edition bindery girls 
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Ruling machine operators (skilled) .60 2 
Ruling - machine- operating assist- 
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Ruling-machine feeders ........ 30 37 
Edition binding (machine oper- 
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stampers, cutters, rounders and 

backers, lining machine, casing- 

in machine, folding machine, . 

and gathering machine ....... .60 aa 
Edition binding—assistant ma- 

Chine Operators 2.0... 06.56 48 .60 
Edition binding — skilled men 
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Library binders—skilled women...  .32 
Rotagravure pressmen ......... .67 91 
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There are some exceptions to these mini- 
mum rates, based on technical conditions. 
It would be better to pay at least the mini- 
mums set up in the schedule until and un- 
less a plant is ruled to have a sound case. 

Standard working hours are to be forty 
hours a week for all mechanical employes, 
including proprietors, supervisors, foremen, 
and others for the time actually engaged 
in mechanical work. 


Operation of Shifts Explained 

The workweek of each employe must be 
divided into not more than six shifts, and 
no one of which may be more than eight 
hours, unless overtime is paid. When it is 
necessary, overtime may be permitted, pro- 
vided (1) that mechanical employes must 
receive not less than the local overtime rate 
(one and one-third times or one and one- 
half times his hourly wage) for all work in 
excess of eight hours within any twenty- 
four-hour period; and (2) that no more 
than 520 hours may be worked by any me- 
chanical employe in any thirteen weeks. 

An establishment may operate its plant 
as many hours a week or as many shifts a 
day as it pleases, subject to the above con- 
ditions. The maximum hours are not ap- 
plicable to professional persons, technical 
employes, nor to persons engaged on emer- 
gency maintenance or repair work. 

The maximum hours do not apply where 
the restriction of hours of highly skilled ar- 
tistic or mechanical workers on continuous 
processes would unavoidably reduce pro- 
duction. In cases where such men have to 
work more than the eight hours, not less 
than a rate of time and one-third shall be 
paid for their overtime. 

The requirements of this section of the 
code are not applicable during the term of 
an employment contract entered into on or 
before July 1, 1933, and which still remains 
in full force and effect. 


No Overtime to Pay Sometimes 


A tolerance of 10 per cent without over- 
time may be allowed in cases of washup 
crews, all material handlers, elevator opera- 
tors, and other mechanical employes whose 
duties have no direct connection with the 
graphic arts processes. A tolerance up to 20 
per cent without overtime may be allowed 
in the cases of outside delivery men, por- 
ters, engineers, firemen, janitors, watchmen. 

The maximum of six shifts a week does 
not apply to engineers, and others. 

Establishments that are printing newspa- 
pers (other than dailies) or special editions, 
may in case of seasonal swells in business 
work their employes more than eight hours 
in any one day without paying overtime. 

In establishments, too, where daily news- 
papers are printed and where it is impos- 
sible to get extra mechanics competent for 
the work to be done, such establishments 
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may work their mechanical employes dur- 
ing periods of regular variation, and dur- 
ing the production of special editions, more 
than eight hours a day, provided that not 
less than time and one-third shall be paid 
for work in excess of eight hours a day. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to five. However, any plant may have 
at least one apprentice in each classification 
in which a skilled journeyman is employed. 

The code says that “the minimum base 
rates of pay to apprentices shall represent 
the percentages shown below of the mini- 
mum wage of a journeyman of the skilled 
classification under which such apprentice- 
ship is being served: First year, 30 per cent; 
second year, 40 per cent; third year, 50 per 
cent; fourth year, 60 per cent; fifth and 
sixth years, 75 per cent.” 

Boys that are under eighteen, not high 
school graduates, may be started as appren- 
tices and serve up to one year at 50 per 
cent of the wage paid to unskilled labor. 


Organization of Labor Boards 


For the purpose of securing and main- 
taining equitable relationships and working 
agreements and understandings between 
employers and employes in the several in- 
dustrial groups, the code provides that there 
shall be established three National Graphic 
Arts Labor Boards. 

One will be known as the National Re- 
lief-printing Labor Board, and its jurisdic- 
tion will embrace all industries included in 
the Graphic Arts Code except those covered 
by the other three boards; that is B-1, C-1, 
C-2, C-3, D-1, D-2, D-4, D-6. 

Set-up of these National Labor Boards 
will be as follows: The National Relief- 
printing Labor Board will consist of six 
members appointed by the Administrator 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
six members appointed by the National Re- 
lief-printing Compliance Board, and an im- 
partial chairman selected by these twelve 
members. In the event that the board fails 
to agree upon a chairman, the President, 
upon nomination by the National Recovery 
Administration, will appoint him. 

The National Labor Boards for the other 
two groups will be appointed in the same 
manner, consisting of nine members, except 
that the National Compliance Board of each 
of the groups will appoint the four em- 
ployer members. 

The National Labor Boards may appoint 
Regional Labor Boards and also Tempo- 

rary Labor Committees for local matters. 


x * 
Has Been Reader for Thirty Years 


Don’t know just what your records will show, 
but believe I have been a subscriber to your 
wonderful magazine since I first knew of such a 
publication when I became an “office devil’ 
some thirty years ago. Do not intend to miss an 
issue-—W. E. JACKSON, Grenada, Mississippi. 
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Printers’ Creative 


Fills Real Need 


By ALFRED M. MAY 


President, The Alfred M. May Company, Creative Printer 


ten by men, leaders in the advertis- 

ing field, on the subject, “Why a 
printer should not sell direct-mail adver- 
tising.” Not by printers, mind you! 

Many reasons given were absolutely cor- 
rect, if the condition they referred to as ex- 
isting among printers were true, the main 
thought being that printers on the whole 
are not capable of creating direct-mail ad- 
vertising that is really worth the expendi- 
ture of their customers’ money. 

It is true that there are thou- 
sands of printers soliciting di- 
rect-mail advertising when they 
should be concentrating on job 
work they are equipped to do. 
It is also true that there are 
quite a few printers selling di- 
rect-mail advertising that really 
have the qualifications. 

What qualifications should a 
printer have before he can be 
recognized as a capable creative 
advertising printer? 

He must be a student of di- 
rect-mail advertising. He must 
know when the seasons for his 
customer’s product will pro- 
duce the most profitable returns 
from the mailing. He should 
have the proper mailing list. 

He must make a study of all 
modern typography. He must 
know paper and keep in touch 
with the many new papers con- 
stantly being made. He must 
know what type artist and en- 
graver to call on for the partic- 
ular job he is creating. He must 
keep posted on the constant changes in 
postal laws. And last but not least, he 
should know how to write good selling 
copy, or know where he can secure it. 

The successful creative printer will have 
these qualifications, and, above all, will 
“stick to his own knitting.” He will not 
try to sell magazine, radio, or newspaper 
advertising. First, because he knows little 
or nothing about them, and secondly, it 
does not keep his presses busy. Besides, 
nost printers, with average intelligence, 


Prevrine articles have been writ- 


are trying to sell their product at a profit. 
Many of them will tell you that it can’t 
be done in “quoting on straight printing 
jobs under present conditions.” 

For this reason, you will find printers, 
a few in number, who have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall, who have earned by 
hard work the title “Creative Printer.” 
Many of these are doing a good job for 
their customers, and to the satisfaction of 
all concerned in the entire order. 
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Starting out printing jobs, today the May company plans 
90 per cent of all printing orders produced in its plant 


It is true that many so-called creative 
printers are tearing down the good will of 
advertising, because they are lacking in 
knowledge. The blame should rest more 
on the shoulders of the customer than the 
printer. The desire of the customer to get 
off “cheap” causes this. It happens with 
some advertising agencies as well. 

On the other side you will find that the 
creative printer has built up quite a repu- 
tation for himself and a good name for 
direct mail by his suggestions. 


Service 











* This is a reply to the Brockson 
article in our November issue. To 
guide printers who contemplate the 
offer of creative direct-mail service, 
Brockson inquired of both printers 
and buyers what they thought of 
the practice. The picture was not en- 
tirely favorable. 

Alfred M. May, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
promptly protested; rightfully, we 
believe, since his concern and many 
others, like Buckley, Dement and 
Company, for instance, render a di- 
rect-mail service on a par in its way 
with that of leading agencies in pub- 
lication advertising. Brockson’s ar- 
ticle was not a blanket indictment. 
Furthermore, THE INLAND PRINTER 
is read by printers, not buyers of 
printing, creative or just plain. Why 
shouldn’t the printers want to know 
just what their customers think ? 

Some advertising agency may read 
a blanket indictment in May’s re- 
marks, as May read in Brockson’s, 
though anything but cursory read- 
ing will show this is not the case. 

Everyone knows that not all gen- 
eral advertising agencies are perfect, 
any more than every printer offer- 
ing creative service is imperfect. In 
letting May speak his mind, we can 
do no less than to assert our belief, 
out of experience, that the agency 
which does not direct a client’s ad- 
vertising along the line of the client’s 
best interest is a rare exception. 

As a rule, an agency, trained to 
select and set forth the features of 
an article that have greatest appeal, 
does a better job than a manufac- 
turer who is too close to the details 
of production and management. 

Men with advertising “sense” and 
experience in the printing business 
can accomplish the same end with 
direct mail. The printer without the 
qualifications, however, hurts him- 
self and others when he claims to 
have facilities for creative service. 
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How often does an agency sell a client 
on the idea of spending thousands of dol- 
lars on newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, when the selling job could have been 
done for much less money by the use of 
direct-mail advertising? 

How often does some conscientious crea- 
tive printer call on a new prospect with a 
direct-mail idea, only to be turned over to 
an advertising agency? And when he calls 
on the agency is turned down with the slim 
excuse that there is not enough in the bud- 
get to include direct mail. And how often 
is this reason given because the commission 
to the agency would not be large enough 
for the time spent, or maybe there would 
be no commission? 

It is true that you will find only a few 
agencies taking this attitude, but it is also 
true that this is the real reason for some ill 
feeling that still exists between the creative 
printer and the conscientious agency. 

Frankly, I do not think the larger agency, 
capable of handling national accounts, is 
worried much about the creative printer. 
An agency of this type is far more liable to 
codperate with a creative printer in pro- 
ducing the direct mail for a client, know- 
ing he is capable, and will produce a job 
with little or no detail worry for agency or 
client, once the order is started. 

Let us turn back to the days of prosper- 
ity. The creative printer had little or no 
trouble in securing direct-mail accounts. 
During these days the agency, large or 
small, had enough accounts that paid a 
handsome profit in placing advertising in 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, as well 
as expensive radio programs. It cared little 
about securing direct-mail accounts. The 
15 per cent rarely covered expenses, let 
alone a profit in preparing the piece. 

Now, what condition exists? With all 
forms of advertising cut to the bone, the 
agency, to carry on, must not only forget 
monthly fees, but must secure accounts on 
a “piecework” basis. And this piecework is 
usually direct mail. 

So it seems to be that the creative printer 
is not considered a competitor of the adver- 
tising agency, but the agency has become a 
competitor to the creative printer. 

Why should the creative printer sell di- 
rect mail? To begin with, he specializes on 
direct mail. He can give his client the at- 
tention the mailing piece deserves, because 
he keeps his plant busy, and can add a 
reasonable profit above his overhead. It is 
not necessary for him to add a $50 service 
charge on a $100 printing job. 

And then there is another important rea- 


in this advertising world of ours. There are 
thousands of firms that do no advertising 
except by direct mail. And there are a great 
number that have only one mailing a 
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month; many less. How can the advertis- 
ing agency exist on accounts like these? 
These accounts are the bread and butter of 
the creative printer. 

Is it possible for the creative printer and 
the agency to codperate? It certainly is. 
This may be a utopian idea, but seventeen 
years in direct-mail work convince me it is 
sound and easily possible. 

Advertising accounts usually start small, 
usually in the form of direct-mail. Maga- 
zine, billboards, and radio may follow if 
the account is nursed properly at the start. 
It seems, therefore, that the foundation of 
an advertising account is usually laid by a 
good creative printer. 

It would be ridiculous for the average 
creative printer to try and give good ser- 
vice to an account where various forms of 
advertising are necessary and thousands of 
dollars need to be spent every month. 

It is equally ridiculous for a reputable 
advertising agency, capable of handling the 
above mentioned account, to try and ser- 
vice an account that needs an occasional 
mailing costing a few hundred dollars. 

When these facts are recognized, both 
by the creative printer and the advertising 
agency, then and only then will we be giv- 
ing the advertiser value received for his 
dollar. And then we shall have perfect har- 
mony between creative printer and adver- 
tising agency. 

I am in favor of protecting him against 
the “so-called” creative printer by the or- 
ganizing of an association of direct-mail 
printers. I would set up the same qualifica- 
tions that an advertising agency has to have 
for recognition by the Four A’s. When this 
is accomplished, we will eliminate “let the 
buyer beware.” 


x * 


Annuals Achieve Great Beauty 


One of the delights of every lover of fine 
printing is a study of the fine Christmas 
annuals from overseas. Comparable with 
them is Christmas, issued by the Augsburg 
Publishing House Minneapolis, specimen 
pages appearing as the frontispiece and an 
insert in the December issue of Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER. 

Probably the outstanding foreign annual 
is L’Illustration’s Noel 1933. It is 11% by 
15 inches, with cover in black, silver, gold, 
and red, varnished. It contains many gold 
and full-color tip-ins, most of them like- 
wise varnished, some also embossed. The 
background panels are wash drawings in 
water-color inks, with gold and silver bor- 
ders. The text also contains a number of 
full-color illustrations. Work on it started 
in September. 

Others received by THE INLAND PRINTER 
are some British Colonial periodicals. Brit- 
ish South Africa Annual, published by the 
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Frontispiece Feature 


Is a Pensograph 


This being the birth month of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, it is fitting that THE 
INLAND Printer’s frontispiece this is- 
sue should be a picture of him. The 
one presented is a Pensograph repro- 
duction of an oil painting of Franklin 
by Henry Raschen, done for the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, and repro- 
duced in the original colors as the 
frontispiece of the issue of January, 
1925. It was a tip-in. 

The Pensograph is a new departure 
in illustrative arts. Fred W. Reed, of 
Peerless Press, Incorporated, of South 
Bend, Indiana, producer of the fron- 
tispiece, writes an interesting descrip- 
tion of the process involved. 

When we were kids, he comments, 
we used to have drawing slates with 
a piece of ground glass in a frame. 
Pictures of animals and other objects 
were inserted under the glass and the 
outlines were drawn on the glass. A 
pretty good picture, in our childish 
ways, resulted, he goes on to say. 

The frontispiece of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was made the same way, Mr. Reed 
says. A piece of ground glass was 
placed over the copy of the painting 
by Henry Raschen. The outline was 
traced on the ground glass, and then 
the shading was added. This took but 
thirty minutes in all. 

The ground glass and a film nega- 
tive were then placed in a printing 
frame and exposed to make a contact 
negative. After developing, a perfect 
finished negative for printing on the 
offset-lithographic plate was available. 
It is done so quickly it is scarcely be- 
lievable, yet it gives a wonderful re- 
production of a pencil drawing, and 
the effect is truthfully reproduced. 

Although it may be classed as a 
novelty, it has excellent possibilities 
for practical use with certain kinds of 
copy. Reed suggests its use the next 
time an illustration is needed in a 
hurry, provided the pencil technique 
is suitable for the piece in mind. 








firm of Hortors Limited, Cape Town, fea- 
tures fine printing in black, duotype, and 
process colors. It contains numerous excel- 
lent photos of animals, scenery, and people. 

From Australia comes The Advocate’s 
annual, Tasmania Today Illustrated, with 
a four-color cover illustration against back- 
ground of black, yellow, and silver. Also 
The Weekly Courier, beautifully done in 
monotone and colors; The Australasian, 
produced by the offset process, three colors 














on one side of the sheet and one on the 
other. On a par is the Auckland, New Zea- 
land, Weekly News, filled with the scenic 
glories of that island dominion, and show- 
ing views of the Maori natives. 

The Times of India also issues an excel- 
lent, heavy magazine, full of stories with a 
native locale and replete with process-color 
illustrations of notable Hindus and scenes. 

The books are all large folio, ranging in 
size from 10 by 15% inches to 12% by 
18'4 inches. The Australian and New Zea- 
land annuals are saddle stitched, the others 
side stitched. Each carries considerable ad- 
vertising, indicating that business men ap- 
preciate the value of such publications. 


Color Chart 


Success Composition & Printing Co. 
Third and Keo Des Moines, lowa 


LINOLEUM COLOR ECONOMY 
SOLD BY FINE FOLDER 


HE FRONT design of the four-page folder 
pero “Color Printing with Lino- 
leum Blocks” (shown below) is an excellent 
practical demonstration. Eight colors with 
four printings—black, blue, red, and yel- 
low—and the artwork has the “finished” 
look usually expected only after expensive 
preliminary paintings or drawings. Also 
shown are the back page, with its color 
chart for the guidance of customers, and 
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Outside and inside spreads of striking and distinctive folder by Success Composition and Printing Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. Printed in four colors from type and linoleum blocks, obtaining an effect of eight colors 


Success Composition & Printing Company 


Third and Keo . Des Moines, lowa 


the spread of the folder, a fine demonstra- 
tion of how linoleum can be used effec- 
tively for smash effect and combined with 
type in effective fashion. 

Folded, the piece is 9 by 12% inches, 
opening to a spread eighteen inches across. 
The front page includes white (paper), 
black, blue, yellow, red, orange, brown, 
purple, and green, the latter four obtained 
by good overprinting. The spread features 
a huge word “flash,” cut out of 
linoleum, in red with black depth 
shadowing to make it stand out, 
red for “color” and a yellow lino- 
leum tint plate under the type. 

The back page, besides the lino- 
leum tint plates to show colors 
obtainable by use of simple over- 
printing, contains some clinching 
sales copy. It is stated that the ex- 
cellent results on the folder were 
obtained by “specially processed” 
hand-cut linoleum plates which 
print with little pressure (kiss im- 
pression); distribute ink evenly, 
without any mottling or stippling; 
have no chemical action tending 
to dull ink colors. 

A surface-sized, fairly smooth 
paper was used, aiding in elim- 
inating gloss. It states that these 
lino blocks can be cut from fin- 
ished artwork, a black-and-white 
drawing, or a pencil sketch with 
only thin lines to define each color 
mass, with colors indicated. Pros- 
pects are also informed that any 
color desired can be matched. 

A study of the four pages re- 
produced here will convince many 
printers that linoleum blocks can 
be used to advantage, with econ- 
omy, in any printing plant. Of 
course, at the start, it will be nec- 
essary for the printer to limit him- 
self and his offers to customers to 
simple tints and similar items. As 
experience is obtained, smart, pro- 
fessional effects, such as the folder 
by the Success Composition and 
Printing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, may be attempted. 

However, printers should not 
make the mistake of suggesting 
linoleum printing as a substitute 
for more-expensive color plates on 
metal when suave perfection is 
required. In its place, linoleum 
can play a big part in securing or- 
ders. Overplayed, it is costly. 
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FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


First five years of The Village Press bring steady growth and success. 
Fire wrecks shop in New York City; Goudy starts anew, sure of destiny 


founding of The Village Press in the 

town of Park Ridge, Illinois, were re- 
lated. Here we continue with the inspiring 
record, spiced with tragic happenings, of 
this great and world-famed enterprise. 

The equipment of The Village Press was 
simple, the owners’ experience not wide; 
but their ideals, the ideals of the English 
private presses, were high. Instead of work- 
ing for businessmen who demanded speed, 
Goudy was now working for connoisseurs, 
who demanded technical perfection as well 
as style; and the thought of Morris and 
Cobden-Sanderson allowed little or no de- 
viation from the rigors of perfect crafts- 
manship. In fact, the first book of The 
Village Press was the essay on printing by 
Morris and Emery Walker. 

As Ransom says, “It was both a gesture 
of acknowledgment to those two pioneers 
and a sort of credo, an indirect statement 
of the aims and ideals upon which the press 
was founded.” 

The Village Press was to be a real crafts- 
man’s enterprise—with profit only a sec- 
ondary, although essential, object. All the 
type was a free-hand design, something re- 
markable in America in those days, and 
even now unusual. It was to be composed 
by hand; the paper was to be hand-made 
in practically all cases, and always printed 
damp; the printing was to be done on a 
handpress; and the binding done right in 
the shop. In short, the press exactly fitted 
the picture which the arts-and-crafts move- 
ment of the Nineties had created of the 
ideal environment of the ideal craftwork. 

But, still more important than the the- 
ory that only the finest craftsmanship can 
be done by hand (a theory open to argu- 
ment) is the fact that only by such means 
can the personality, as apart from the skill, 
of the worker be fully realized and ex- 
pressed. And it is the personality of the 
private presses, rather than their frequent 
technical skill, that makes them important 
to us in a day when a book has lost much 
of its quality as a human receptacle of hu- 


L: MONTH the events leading up to the 


man literature. 

It is interesting to see, as later we will, 
that Goudy’s attitude in this war of hand 
versus machine has undergone a change; 
but at that time there was only one ac- 
cepted theory concerning the duty of the 
artist: the whole arts-and-crafts movement 
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By PETER BEILENSON 








preached the doctrine of reversion to hand 
technic instead of machines. 

The books were to be (in the language, 
proper to the arts-and-crafts movement) 
“strong and dignified,” consistent in a typo- 
graphic sense, and easy to read, for the 
printers intended “to make beautiful books 
of all those things in literature which they 
enjoy. Each book will be planned and exe- 
cuted in what manner seems most appro- 
priate to the character of the book, but the 
decoration will be considered in relation to 
the printed page rather than to the intent 
of the matter. And, generally speaking, the 
books which the printers have in mind will 
be strong and dignified; beautiful, too, but 





Will Ransom, now book designer for Leo Hart 
Company, Rochester, New York, was Goudy’s 
partner in founding The Village Press in 1903 





of the whole rather than of any one part. 
Restraint will feature their productions.” 

This then was the plan, and to a large 
extent the realization, of The Village Press. 

Not long after the press was founded, 
Mrs. Goudy became interested in the work 
that was going on so enthusiastically in her 
back yard. Soon she, too, was busily en- 
gaged in setting type, and binding by hand. 
After the first book or two, all of The Vil- 
lage Press volumes were set, and most of 
them bound, by this rapid and facile work- 
er; for shortly after its inception, Goudy 
purchased Ransom’s interest in the press, 
and Mrs. Goudy has since shared with her 
husband the proprietorship and the labor 
of the enterprise. 

The commercial atmosphere of Chica- 
go, even in its suburbs, seemed somehow 
uncongenial after the Goudys heard of the 
colony at Hingham, Massachusetts, with 
its old New England aura and its artistic 
inhabitants. An article on “Village Handi- 
crafts” by Silvester Baxter, in the little mag- 
azine Handicraft published by the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts, then aroused 
Goudy’s old wanderlust, and started The 
Village Press on the first of its several new 
locations. In 1904, after three books had 
been completed in Park Ridge, the move 
to the East was made, and there The Vil- 
lage Press has remained. 

During the two-year sojourn of the press 
at Hingham, where at first the work was 
carried on at home, and later in a little 
shop in the town, nine books were printed. 
They were a mixture of the romantic lit- 
erature which one expects to find issuing 
from a private press, and the representa- 
tive work of the day. For example, there 
was “The Lyf of St. Kenelme” from Cax- 
ton, “The Hollow Land” by Morris, and 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra”; on the other 
hand, four poems by James Russell Lowell, 
and short pieces by Charles W. Eliot and 
Rudyard Kipling. 

In Hingham, Goudy was joined in 1905 
by W. A. Dwiggins, who had worked with 
him in Chicago, and it is interesting to 
note that Dwiggins executed decorations 
for a couple of the Hingham volumes. It 
is doubly interesting, indeed, in the light 
of Dwiggins’ radically different later work. 

Goudy’s own taste in decoration was in 
accord with that of Morris to a large ex- 
tent. His borders and initials were rich in 
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color and luxuriance, with none of the 
ascetic or feminine touch which is in vogue 
today. And, of course, his type was vigor- 
ous enough to carry such decoration. The 
Village Press wisely avoided the tempta- 
tions of blackletter, to which Morris had 
succumbed; by thus keeping a grip on the 
severer style, Goudy was able to develop 
into a force as a contemporary, rather than 
as a mere revivalist. 

Congenial as the location in Hingham 
was (the Goudys tell of the preacher, now 


a prominent Boston divine, who used to, 


come in to talk and set type; and of other 
pleasant neighbors), the town could not 
supply the incidental printing work or the 
hand-lettering jobs necessary to make a liv- 
ing. A few printing orders filtered in from 
Boston and New York, and for a while 
Marshall Field sent occasional lettering or- 
ders across the country. But it was not suf- 
ficient. Art and congeniality were hardly 
enough; it was necessary to get back to the 
headquarters of business, and so in 1906 
The Village Press moved once more, to 
New York City. 

That is to say, the Goudys moved. For 
a few months the press was at a standstill. 
Then Goudy and Everett Currier “started 
a shop” together on Twenty-eighth Street, 
Currier being the man to get the business 
and Goudy the producer—only no business 
was ever obtained. This could not keep 


Goudy idle, however. 
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Li ae ra % 
Mitchell Kennerley (left), for whom Goudy 
named his best known and most widely used 
type, is shown with Bliss Carman. Playwright 
John Drinkwater took the snapshot in 1927 
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Located in the same building was the 
office of Mitchell Kennerley, a young Eng- 
lish publisher. Kennerley had seen some of 
the work and some of the announcements 
which had issued from The Village Press 
in Hingham, and he made the printer wel- 
come. In Kennerley’s office, Goudy met 
Bliss Carman, Edgar Saltus, and Thomas 
B. Mosher. At this time also he became ac- 
quainted with Morgan Shepherd, better 
known now as the John Martin of John 
Martin’s Book. The Shepherd headquarters 
were in the Parker Building nearby, and 
he invited Goudy to set up shop there, tak- 
ing his rent out in trade. 

In this way The Village Press was en- 
abled to get under way again. Printing, let- 
tering, and layout jobs were obtained from 
Kennerley, Kendall Banning, The Chel- 
tenham Press, and others. The shop was 
small, containing the usual necessities; for 
presses there were two Universals, a jobber 
and a hand press. But this equipment was 
sufficient, and in a year and a half a rather 
good business had been built up. 

In January, 1908, work was in process on 
books for Scribner’s, for Ivan Somerville, 
for Kennerley; besides these books, The 
Village Press publication of “The Gate of 
Peace” by Carman had just been finished. 
There had been so much to do that the 
Goudys had worked at the tiny shop every 
night for weeks. Then, on January 10, for 
the first time, they took a night off and 


4) with which we are at pres* 
ent concerned, differs from 

of most if not from all the arts 
and crafts represented in the 

SQ/ Exhibition in being comparar 
tively modern. For although 
the Chinese took impressions 
from wood blocks engraved 
in relief for centuries before 


at the wood-cuttersofthe Neth- 


erlands, by a similar process, produced the block books, 
which were the immediate predecessors of the true 
printed book, the invention of movable metal letters 
in the middle of the fifteenth century may justly be 
considered as the i ion of the art of printing. And 
it is worth mention in passing that, as an example of 
fine typography, the earliest book printed with mov- 
able types, the Gutenberg, or “forty-two line Bible” 
of about 1495, has never been surpassed. Printing, 
then, for our purpose, may be considered as the art of 
eer by means of movable types. Now, as all 











A good idea of the Village type is to be had from this page. Heavy, 
rough paper is used, the title and letter of initial block being in vermilion 
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Cover of first book by The Village Press, dated 1903. The title line, 
carved in wood by Will Ransom, is in vermilion on dark (warm) gray 











Chie Hollow Land 


We find in ancient story wonders many told, 
Of heroes in great glory, with spirit free and bold; 
Of joyances and high-tides, of weeping and of woe, 
Ofnoble recken striving, mote ye now wondersknow. 
Niebelungen Lied (See Carlyle’s Miscellanies). 





CHAPTER I—STRUGGLING IN THE WORLD 


O you know where it is— 
the Hollow Land? I have 
A been looking for it now so 
) long, trying to find it again 
—the Hollow Land—for 
there I saw my love first. 
§ &I wish to tell you how I 
4) found ic first of all; but] am 
Be4 old, my memory fails me- 
BE@ you must wait and let me 
think if I perchance can tell you howit happened. @Yea. 
in my ears is a confused noise of trumpet-blasts singing 
over desolate moors, in my ears and eyes a clashing and 
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ANKIND, says 
y a Chinese manu- 
script, which my 
friend M. was o- 


bliging enough to 
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first seventy thousand ages ate 
their meat raw, clawing or bit: 
ing it from the living animal, 
just as they do in Abyssinia to 
this day. This period is not ob- 
scurely hinted at by their great 
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read and explain to me, for the 
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clanging of horse-hoofs, a ringing and glittering of steel; 
b 


Exhibited at Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904 with two preced- 
ing Goudy books. Awarded bronze medal. Printed at Hingham in 1904 






Third book, Lamb’s “Dissertation Upon Roast Pig.” Goudy says, 
“Border and initial represent the character of my work in 1903” 

















went to their home to relax and rest. At 
nine o'clock the telephone rang. It was 
Currier: “You'd better come down. The 
Parker Building’s burning!” 

Goudy came out of the subway inside 
the fire-lines, and the police hustled him 
on. “I wasn’t even allowed to go to my 
own fire,” he says a little ruefully—rue- 
fully, because his presses crashed through 
twelve disintegrating stories to the base- 
ment. Thus, in one of New York’s most 
spectacular fires, he lost practically every- 
thing but twenty-four copies of “The Gate 
of Peace” and the matrices for the Village 
type—and nothing was insured. 

Luckily, the Village type matrices had 
been placed in the building superinten- 
dent’s safe, and were intact. But Goudy 
never had type cast from these matrices 
again. (This was not the last of the face: 
in 1920 the matrices and all of the rights to 
the type were sold to Frederick Fairchild 
Sherman, who used them in at least one 
book—the Metropolitan Museum’s sump- 
tuous “Catalog of Dutch Paintings.”) 

When Goudy went home after his spec- 
tacular fire on the night of January 10, 
1908, he was practically wiped out. But de- 
spair was not a part of the Goudy makeup, 
and he started work at home on such com- 
missions as he could obtain and handle on 
a drawing board. After a month or two of 
this, he accepted the offer of Kendall Ban- 
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ning, an advertising man, to take desk 
room in Banning’s office, where, again his 
rent was taken out in trade. In‘ this office 
he worked for a year or more, on Ban- 
ning’s jobs and on free-lance work. 

(To be continued in February) 
Next month will appear the thrilling chapter of 
how Goudy started anew twenty-five years ago, 
achieving even greater fame with each passing 
year. Don’t miss it! 


x * 
Nine More Posters Are Shown 


On the facing page are shown nine more 
posters awarded points in the recent contest 
conducted by Tue INLAND PRINTER. 

This makes twenty-six posters that have 
been reproduced. They should be studied 
in connection with the table printed in the 
November issue, showing points awarded, 
and also compared with higher-ranking 
posters already shown. Only in this way 
can a true picture of the judges’ preferences 
be obtained. 

The table will show that in the main 
these posters ranked fifth or sixth with 
most judges, some rating them higher, oth- 
ers classifying them lower. 

As some of the judges stated, most of the 
specimens display a restrained modernism 
which indicates—they appear to think—a 
growing appreciation of the types, layout 
features, and manner of whiting out char- 











acteristic of the mode. It will be noted, 
however, that one poster (center) is an ex- 
cellent example of traditional design. Here, 
once more, the judges were quite in accord. 
They expressed the opinion that traditional 
design will be in as good taste in 1950 as 
today, while a few seem to believe that 
many of the more pronounced modern 
characteristics will have faded out. Respon- 
sible for it, they said, would be lack of 
understanding before that time by typog- 
raphers of the principles involved. 

Several of the nine designs emphasize 
the use of rules to accent the vertical idea 
and take advantage of the effectiveness of 
“bled” edges. Here also are shown two of 
the very few entries with lines off the hori- 
zontal, one of the features, perhaps, the 
judges had in mind when questioning the 
continued use of modern layout devices. 
The example from Sweden is similarly one 
of a very, very few entries, wherein no use 
of capitals was made, which may be an- 
other feature those particular judges felt 
was “going out.” On the other hand, the 
startling arrangement and whiting out of 
Leap’s design gives it a wallop the handi- 
cap of unpleasing type doesn’t overcome. 

In comparing the posters submitted in 
this contest with those awarded prizes in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s own contest, 
it must be remembered that only type could 
be used in that competition. 
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Proves Budget Stops Leaks 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 





Actual cost ratios are compared here 
with budget ratios shown last month; 
leaks which shrink profits are exposed 





HE pirEcTorS had been showing an 

unusual amount of interest in the 

month’s transactions. The new man- 

ager’s budget was expected to lift the firm 

out of the depression. Their eagerness to 

see how the month would come out gen- 
erated an intense degree of interest. 

Little wonder, then, when the chairman 
rapped for order at the next board meeting 
the seven were in their places expectantly 
awaiting the showing under the budget. 

The new manager, not disposed to keep 
them in suspense, immediately proceeded 
to hang up the chart which everyone rec- 
ognized as “Table I” of last month’s meet- 
ing, but now with the two blank columns 
filled in with figures representing the ex- 
penditures of the month and their ratios. 
He had changed the heading of the chart 
to read, “Table I]—Month’s Operating 
Expenses, their ratios to net sales com- 
pared with the budget and the budget 
ratios.” (See next page.) 

“I am happy to say, gentlemen,” he be- 
gan, “that our sales took an upward trend 
during the month and we finished with 
net sales of $11,759.16. This is an increase 
over our budget quota of 17 per cent. 

“Let us turn our attention to the chart. 
The first item is ‘materials used.’ You will 
see in column 1, this amounted to $3,601.16 
which represents 30.62: per cent of the net 
sales, which percentage or ratio appears in 
column 3. Notice how close this ratio of 
the actual experience of the month is to the 
budget ratio, thirty. So far as this month is 
concerned, our materials ran true to the 
average, and you will remember that the 
budget item was arrived at by averaging 
the amount of materials used during the 
past year. Excellent, so far. 

“The next item, ‘stock storage and han- 
dling expense,’ amounted to $42:35. This is 
more than 50 per cent higher than the 
budget allowance, but of course some of 
the increase is due to the larger quantity of 
materials handled. To compare $42.35 with 
$25 would at once appear unfair—compari- 
son of amounts cannot show the true pic- 
ture. That is seen only when the ratios are 
compared—the month’s actual ratio of .36 
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with the budget ratio of .25, showing a 44 
per cent increase. Of course these are all 
small amounts and small ratios, but such a 
large increase over the budget should not 
be allowed to go on month by month, no 
matter what the amount involved, without 
something being done about it. Whatever 
excess there may be will affect the total fac- 
tory cost and that in turn affects the gross 
profit, as will be explained later on. 

“You will remember last month I said 
the items or accounts called ‘factory fixed 
expenses’ have to go into the budget as it 
stands. For example, our rent is a known 
fixed quantity each month. The same is 
true also of insurance, taxes, and deprecia- 





Courtesy of Adcraft Printers and Engravers, Inc., Los Angeles 


Records, adding machine play big part 


in knowing cost, industry's big problem 






“Also please note the fact that when the 
net sales fall below the budget amount of 
$10,000, the ratios of these fixed expense 
items will rise above the budget ratios, and 
conversely, fall when the net sales increase 
as they have this month. This is a striking 
example of the ‘spread’ of the ‘overhead,’ 
fixed expenses being an important part of 
the ‘overhead.’ The larger the volume of 
net sales, the thinner ‘overhead’ is ‘spread.’ 

“Now we come to the brace of accounts 
known as ‘factory current expenses’ which, 
as I told you last month, is perhaps the 
most difficult section of the budget to con- 
trol. Every manager and foreman knows 
how difficult it is to judge the number of 
men required in the factory to take care of 
the orders from day to day, especially in 
these days when a definite volume is so un- 
certain. One day there is a feast of orders 
and the next a famine. We all appreciate 
the necessity of keeping our organization 
together. At the same time we know how 
costs mount when there is little or 
nothing for these men to do. 

“In the present instance, we 
notice that while the net sales are 
$1,759.16 over the budget quota 
of $10,000, the factory wages in- 
creased $768.43 or $263.03 more 
than such a sales increase would 
have allowed if the budget ratio 
of 28.73 had been strictly adhered 
to, the ratio for the actual experi- 
ence for the month being 30.97. 
To be able to manipulate the fac- 
tory’s man-power in exactly the 
right proportion to meet the in- 
crease in production and at the 
same time not overrun the budget 
is one of the fine arts of factory 
management and one that needs 
to be given a great deal of atten- 
tion by both manager and fore- 
men at all times. 

“Poor judgment on the part of 
either or laxity of control over this 
important matter may throw the 
business for a loss. Because of the 
size and importance of this ratio, 
being nearly a third of the total 
budget, every practical means to 





tion. Each month these ‘fixed’ amounts will 
appear here as they now stand with the 
possible exception that the changes in busi- 
ness may make it advisable to alter slightly 
amount of depreciation allowance. 
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keep down useless and wasteful 
increases in the factory force should be em- 
ployed. I found that there was a noticeable 
decrease in productive time in the press- 
room, the percentage dropping from 85 to 
65, which just about accounts for the extra 








$263.03 spent for factory wages above what the 
budget would ordinarily allow.” 

The manager took time to explain that when 
these monthly ratios, showing increases over the 
budget ratios, are spotted, the wise manager will 
begin an investigation at once to ascertain the 
causes, in the hope that next time these “wastes” 
of cash, which always come out of the net profit, 
may be avoided. 

“In our own case,” he said, “I have already in- 
stituted a slight change in the employment con- 
trol in the pressroom to avoid any sudden drop in 
the percentage of productive time in that depart- 
ment in the future.” 

Resuming his discussion of “factory current ex- 
penses” and indicating the remaining items, he 
continued. “As explained last month, the items of 
‘general factory expense,’ ‘departments direct ex- 
pense,’ ‘light,’ and so on, are bound to vary from 
month to month, sometimes running over and 
sometimes under the budget ratios, which as you 
remember are themselves arrived at from aver- 
ages. It is quite important, however, that the 
total of this important group of accounts be kept 
down to or below the budget ratio. In our case 
this month we, have failed to do so, the actual 
total ratio being 34.85 as against the budget ratio 
of 32.33. Nor is this disadvantage overcome when 
we ascertain the ratio for the ‘factory cost of 
goods sold’ by adding 

Ratio 
Materials used $3,601.16 30.62 
Stock-storage-handling .. 42.35 36 
Factory fixed expense.... 665.00 5.65 


Factory current expense.. 4,098.64 34.85 
$8,407.15 71.48 


Work in process, increase 83.85 “a 
Factory cost of goods sold. .$8,491.00 72.19 

At once this ratio, 72.19, is seen to be 2.96 in 
excess of the budget ratio of 69.23. But notice 
how near this excess of 2.96 compares with the 
factory wages excess of 2.24, referred to above. In 
other words, had the factory wages been held 
within the budget, the total factory cost of the 
goods would have been within the budget, also.” 

Emphasizing what he said a month before, the 
manager again explained that the difference be- 
tween the factory cost of goods sold and the net 
sales represents the gross profits and that these 
must have a ratio of around 30 per cent of the 
net sales if the final result, after deducting ad- 
ministrative and selling expenses, is to show a net 
profit on sales. “Every fraction of a per cent,” he 
said, “that is cut off from the gross profits by the 
excess expenses for materials, stock handling, all 
fixed expenses and current expenses lessens by 
that much the chances for a final profit. 

“The administrative and selling expenses, by 
their very nature, do not vary much from month 
to month. For that reason their ratios will show 
lower than the budget ratios when the sales vol- 
ume is up and higher when the volume falls be- 
low the budgeted quota, just as was explained for 
the fixed expenses. 

“Tt will be noticed that the general administra- 
tive expenses ran up this month. This was due to 
the extra expense of having the appraiser bring 





TABLE II—Month’s Operating Expenses 


Their Ratios to Net Sales Compared with the Budget 
and the Budget Ratios 





l l 
Month's Budget Month's | Budget 


Actual Expenditures | Ratios | Ratios 
Expenditures 


(1) (2) | (4) 


Items (Accounts ) 





Materials Used and Outside Pur- | 
chases $ 3,601.16 | $ 3,000.00 


Stock Storage and Handling Ex- 


42.35 25.00 


225.00 | 225.00 
40.00 40.00 
50.00 | 50.00 

350.00 350.00 


$ 665.00 | $ 665.00 





Factory Current Expense: 
Factory Wages $ 3,641.43 | 2,873.00 
General Factory Exp. ........ 162.82 150.00 
Dept's Direct Exp: ........0..%. 143.08 | 115.00 

35.77 25.00 

91.44 | 50.00 

24.10 | 20.00 


$ 4,098.64 | $ 3,233.00 
COST TO MANUFACTURE...| $ 8,407.15 
Work in Process (beginning)... 379.65 
$ 8,786.80 
(End of Month) 295.80 
FACTORY COST OF GOODS 











$ 8,491.00 | $ 6,923.00 
GROSS PROFIT $ 3,268.16 | 3,077.00 
General Administrative: | 
General Expenses 195.05 | 100.00 
Office Expense 100.63 | 85.00 
Packing-Shp’g-Deliv. ........ 100.91 | 65.00 
Salaries—Executive 490.00 | 490.00 
Salaries—Clerical 420.00 | 375.06 
Bad Accounts Allowance 88.79 | 75.00 
Fixed Expense (Rent — Ins. — 
Taxes—Depreciation ) 25.00 | 25.00 

$ 1,419.75 | $ 1,215.00 











Selling Expenses: 
Salaries and Commissions.....| $ 731.66 | $ 625.00 
General and Traveling 93.36 | 75.00 
Advertising 141.44 100.00 
Fixed Expense (Rent — Ins. — 

Taxes—Depreciation) 10.00 10.00 

$ 976.46 $ 810.00 








$10,887.24 | $ 8,948.00 
871.92 $ 1,052.00 
$11,759.16 $10,000.00 | 100.00 


























NotE—The above table shows a monthly operating statement (columns 1 and 3) com- 
pared with the budget (columns 2 and 4). 

(1)—In making up a monthly operating statement column (1) is filled with the estab- 
lishment’s actual expenditures for the month. 

(2)—Column (2) shows the budget built up for a monthly net sales of $10,000. As 
comparison of amounts does not give an accurate conception of the facts, this column is 
not used in actual practice. The ratios reduced from it (column 4) are used instead to com- 
pare with the ratios of the actual expenditures (column 3). The budget ratios (column 4) 
will probably not be changed for six months or a year, or until there has been some radical 
change in the monthly average of net sales. 

(3)—As soon as the operating statement is made up for the month, the individual 
amounts are reduced to the ratios (percentages) they bear to the net sales (100 per cent). 
These ratios are set down opposite the individual items in column (3), where they may be 
readily compared with the budget ratios appearing in column (4). 

(4)—The figures in columns (2) and (4) are the same as those in the same columns in 
last month’s chart. 
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our appraisal up to date. The increase of 
packing-shipping-deliveries was due to the 
excess cartage required to meet the deliv- 
ery promises ona large order. 

“The executives took their cut in salaries 
in good grace, but even they may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are re- 
ceiving as much as the executives in other 
printing shops doing the same volume of 
business. The fact that the ratio shows 4.17, 
rather than the budget ratio of 4.90, is again 
due to the increase of the net sales. 

“T found that we had budgeted our cleri- 
cal salaries too low. Instead of getting our 
clerical help for $375 a month, we shall 
have to pay $420. However, we shall allow 
the ratio to stand at 3.75 in the hope that 
further adjustments may be made and be- 
cause, even with the increase, the month’s 
ratio is less than the budget ratio for the 
‘salaries. The total of the group of accounts 
is also under the budget total (see chart). 

“The selling expense ratios are satisfac- 
tory. However, the item of advertising ran 
over the budget, due to some special adver- 
tising and sales expense which was charged 
in toto but will not occur again. 

“And so we come to the bottom of the 
chart, with the ratio of total cost at 92.56, 
which leaves a net profit on sales of 7.44, 
considerably better than last month and for 
several months prior thereto, when this ra- 
tio always appeared in the red. 

“With the budget ratios we are able to 
compare the ratios of each month’s ex- 
penditures, to measure actual experience 
with a definite standard of measurement 
and detect immediately the spots in opera- 
tion of the business that need correction. 
We have made headway this month to- 
wards budgeting our way out of the de- 
pression. I hope we may continue by the 
use of these ‘tools of management’ to show 
better results in the future.” 

There were pleasant smiles on the faces 
of the directors as the manager finished. 
One was heard to comment, “Well, that 
budget seems to point the way out. It is a 
considerable step forward.” 


x * 


Praises Tarrant’s Cost System 


Jack Tarrant’s article, ‘‘Cost-finding Simpli- 
fied,”’ appearing in the November issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is most interesting. Having 
installed some 1,500 cost systems in my time, I 
can appreciate and agree heartily with it as it 
pertains to the smaller plant. We have many 
small plants here in Rhode Island and, while 
they are operating the cost system, they were in- 
stalled by me in simplified form. In other words, 
eliminating the ‘red tape.” 

The cost-summary sheet which appears in the 
article is most practicable and I should like very 
much a copy of the form, and, if it is not asking 
too much, copies of the other forms, particu- 
larly for the smaller plant—R. H. Moore, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Typothetae of Rhode Island, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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NEW PLATEMAKING DEVICES 
SIMPLIFY OFFSET WORK 


F WE COMPARE Offset work of today with 
I that done some twenty years ago, we 
can judge progress fairly. The improved 
appearance of the color work is the result 
of improvements in equipment and meth- 
ods, and of the greater experience and skill 
of operators in applying the new methods. 
The tendency is to do color work in four 
printings, as against the rule of eight or 
nine printings ten years ago. This is in the 
main due to deep-etch plates, which permit 
depositing a greater amount of ink on the 
sheet, resulting in a new brilliancy of color 
and punch, the outstanding feature of the 
present-day offset. 

The offset press today is practically the 
same as twenty-five years ago. It still has 
three cylinders: one for the plate, one for 
the blanket, and one for the impression. 
Ink- as well as dampening rollers are used, 
although, on a press in development, the 
dampening rollers are supplanted by a sys- 
tem for chilling cylinder and then blowing 
warm air on the surface of the plate to pro- 
duce moisture through condensation, to re- 
pel the ink from the clean surfaces of the 
plate. This new development eliminates the 
friction of improperly set dampening roll- 
ers, which tend to wear the plates. Excellent 
work—and long runs, too—are obtained 
from presses with dampening rollers. 

A factor tending to improve offset work 
is the preparation of negatives and posi- 
tives by the dot-etching method. 

Considerable of today’s finest offset work 
is done by the deep-etch method, with a 
250-line halftone. Such fine textures can- 
not be obtained by hand-transfer methods. 

Recently sheets of combination labels in 
color have been produced from black-and- 
white impressions only; no negatives being 
used. The impressions were then assembled 
over key sheets, and register was quickly 
attained. This idea has been tested thor- 
oughly in San Francisco, Milwaukee, and 
Rochester, New York. 

In codperation with the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Huebner Labora- 
tories has developed improved equipment, 
consisting of a new layout table, register 
film-frame system, and other improved, co- 
ordinated devices. 

Another device is a simple proof press 
used for making impressions on transpar- 
ent material from the type forms, halftone 


* Talk made before New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen by director of Lanston-Hueb- 
ner Laboratories. 


By WILLIAM C. HUEBNER * 


blocks, and so on. The impressions can be 
assembled in their required locations over 
the layout or keysheet. (See article on page 
58 of our September issue.) The impres- 
sions are mounted upon transparent film, 
drawn taut in a special film frame, which, 
with the impressions in place, can then be 
put in a pre-determined location in the vac- 
uum printing frame and exposed directly 
to the offset-press plate. By a special re- 
versing process, the plate is then made ready 
for printing on the offset press. 

In line with these steps, Lanston is now 
bringing out all new equipment. The com- 
pany recently announced a vertical coating 
machine, which produces a more uniform 
coating on the press plate in about half the 
time, with half the solution needed on the 
horizontal machines. Too, this equipment 
takes only about half the floor space. 

The next development put in operation 
at Huebner Laboratories, New York City, 
is a combination of the vacuum printing 
frame and photo-composing machine, the 
purpose of which is to widen the scope of 
work done by offset printers. 

To fully codrdinate production steps, a 
more useful platemaking device has been 
developed, by which plates may be made, 
with the usual vacuum-frame features. In 
addition, type impressions mounted on the 
transparent film can be used; the frame can 
be inserted to pre-register in the vacuum 
printing frame, and the offset-press plate 
made with one exposure. This same device 
has a photo-composing attachment which 
carries the negative holder. 

Wherever the subject is to be repeated 
on the same press plate, one negative or 
one impression alone is needed, and by re- 
peating the exposures, the entire press plate 
can be covered with the same image in the 
required location. This eliminates the time 
otherwise needed to make duplicate nega- 
tives, which entail retouching time and the 
cost in addition to cost of duplicate nega- 
tives. Moreover, where fine quality of work 
is needed, it is not practical to try to make 
two negatives alike. 

Another important forward step: After 
the type pages have been put in position 
and exposed on the press plate, it will be a 
simple matter for the platemaker to remove 
the exposed press plate and place it on the 
photo-composing side of the machine and 
expose the illustrations in such places as 
required by the form. This may be a half- 
tone- or line negative or positive. A simple 
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attachment to this device enables the oper- 
ator to make contact group negatives or 
positives on glass or film. 

Still another important point in making 
offset-press plates is the fact that, where re- 
peat images are required, it is necessary to 
have uniform light action on each of the 
prints. Unless the light is controlled by an 
automatic exposure controller, uniformity 
of prints is impossible. By light control, I 
mean a device which measures the amount 
of light action on the plate and not the time. 


Offset platemaking is a chemical proc- . 


ess; improvements have been made in the 
solutions used, and one of the important 
steps in connection with the albumin proc- 
ess has been the production of a developing 
ink which actually combines with the al- 
bumin print. When you realize that the 
function of an albumin print is to retain a 
condition receptive to greasy ink during 
the printing, you will understand that if 
the albumin print tenaciously holds greasy 
ink, not easily removed by the action of 
acid in the water fountain, or in drier cor- 
rosives in the ink, you are bound to obtain 
longer, better editions on the offset press. 

The fact that printers have made a suc- 
cess of offset shows that the process has 
substantial earning advantages, and with 
the new improvements the printer is able 
to enter the offset field when 90 per cent of 
the work is black-and-white. 


NEW KIND OF FIELD SERVICE 
IS OFFERED BY PRINTER 


A™ TYPE of sales-promotion service, 
creating sales campaigns, then carry- 
ing them into action in the field, is being 
launched by the J. B. Savage Company, an 
old Cleveland printing firm, according to 
S. R. Sague, president. 

Drew N. Martin and George H. Hobart, 
Junior, will direct the sales-promotion pro- 
gram. Both formerly were associated with 
the Corday & Gross Company. 

Martin, with twenty years’ experience in 
sales-promotion work, will be in full charge 
of client contact for the company. Hobart 
will direct the service-promotion fieldmen, 
whose job it will be to make every cam- 
paign function perfectly in the hands of 
dealers, distributers, and branches. Field- 
men, working with the client’s sales forces, 
are expected to increase greatly the use of 
the sales-promotion material by showing 
the client’s salesmen how to use it. 

In discussing this forward step in the 
service which is offered by Savage, Martin 
explained that for several years he has been 
seeking to develop a method by which the 
printed sales-promotional material would 
be taken directly into the field to supple- 


ment the work of the manufacturer’s own 
sales force and its promotion efforts. 

“With recovery the watchword of busi- 
ness and industry throughout the country 
and with every effort being spent to im- 
prove the employment situation,” said Mar- 
tin, “the J. B. Savage Company believes 
this to be an ideal time to launch a service 
which will improve greatly the effective- 
ness of all sales-promotion campaigns pre- 
pared and planned by us. 

“Sales promotion has now been raised to 
equal importance with sales and advertis- 
ing in the merchandising plan. Although 
our bold step forward marks the first ap- 
plication of field service promotion to the 
printing industry,” continued Martin, “it 
has become an increasing factor in the mer- 
chandising plans of almost every manufac- 
turer. More recently it has been used with 
considerable success by advertising agencies 
to obtain a more effective application of the 
local newspaper- and outdoor advertising. 

“The Savage company is now opening 
the door for a permanent service, whereby 
the problems of the manufacturer are ana- 
lyzed by our merchandising department. 


WHEN GOOD SALES PROMOTION FAILS IT IS USUALLY BECAUSK OF LACK OF UNDERSTANDING OR LACK OF COGPERATION AT THK POINT OF SALE 


BREW N. MARTIN 


DREW N. MARTIN, for twenty 
years sctively engaged in crveting 
and supervising cates promotion. 


The J. B. Savage Company 


announces a new type of organized sales 


promotion that carries personal supervision 


through to the point of sale. = . . = . 


A commen problem. How to make sales promotion effective 
throughout an entire organization is a problem that has perplexed 
many executives. Their carefully prepared plans have been utilized 
by all too few of their distributors and dealers, Lack of constructive 
assistance has deprived the majority of sales outlets of the benefits 
of stimulated selling. 


An attempted anawer. In order to secure better codperation 


f, 1: 





from the average retail outlet, some 

try to train their own salesmen to demonstrate the function of sales 

promotion in modern merchandising and to handle the details of 
; and supervisi 





But salesmen, whose. primary purpose it is to sell goods to others, 
are seldom able successfully to sell both p ion and handi 
Either they emphasize today’s orders and neglect tomorrow’s salcs 
development, or they overload the merchant with advertising material 
and give little concern to instruction in its practical use. 





The legieal selution. To this problem of transmitting 
down through distributors, dealers, and retail salesmen the desired 
dising idea so that the idea will be put to 
work and carried through to a conclusion, we now offer a solution 
of proved worth. 


eT 





for a merch 


STPERVISED SALES PROMOTION 





Our own field men, long din sales p and th ghly 
versed in its application, will work with the manufacturer's sales force 
or independently, Our men will visit branches, present sales promo- 
tion plans to sales meetings, d to distrib and dealers 
their respective parts in the merchandising program, supervise the 
proper use of sales helps, and in other ways serve to make sales 
promotion get started and do things. 





A practical service. No longer must the manufacturer be 
forced to accept a half-hearted attempt to carry through his plans in the 
field, Through our one organization he can get complete coéperation 
in planning, preparing, and producing sales promotion, plus the field 
service which he needs for selling the idea and for supervising its 
application through to the point of sale. 


It is well to note that the entire effort of such sales promotion 
can be made to cost less than the ordinary part-way measures. 


Supervised sales promotion is now available 


SAVAGE COMPANY 


SSTABLISEED iN teee 


THE J. B. 


CLEVELANS. Onte . . 


GEORGE BH. HOBART, Jr. 


Spread of mailing piece issued by the J. B. Savage Company to tell its customers and prospects about the new selling service it is offering to them 
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The answer then is presented in a planned 
program that will supplement effectively 
the work of the regular sales force. Sales 
messages are created, prepared, printed. 

“Finally, the finished campaign, as pro- 
duced, is taken into the field by our own 
men and placed in the hands of the manu- 
facturer’s branches, dealers, and distribut- 
ing organization in larger quantities than 
otherwise would be possible. 

“Here, again, a definite and studied plan 
made by our fieldmen enables our client’s 
sales organization on the firing line to get 
maximum results from their sales-promo- 
tion efforts and a greater potential increase 
in the sale of their product as a result. 

“Field promotion service of the Savage 
company is adequately supported by com- 
plete production facilities, as well as by 
complete copy, art layout, merchandising, 
and marketing services. 

“Help with mailing lists will also be pro- 
vided if necessary. Meeting of sales forces 
will be held for instruction in the proper 
use of the sales-promotion campaign. The 
most effective methods of distribution of 
the mailing pieces will be suggested; also a 
systematic program of sales follow-up for 
the printed pieces will be laid out; methods 
of exploiting the campaign in the dealer’s 
local community will be indicated. 

“In other words, our fieldmen will study 
the local sales-promotion problem of the 
dealer or distributer and adapt the manu- 
facturer’s planned program so that a much 
greater number of sales-promotion printed 
pieces wiil be used. In this way more sales 
of promotional material will result and the 
sale of the client’s products will be stepped 
up faster than if the dealers and distrib- 
uters are left alone to work out their own 
salvation as is generally the case. 

“I have proved definitely in our test cam- 
paigns that, where field promotion service 
was employed, there was a definite increase 
in the amount of sales-promotion material 
used. Furthermore, the sales were greatly 
increased and distributers and dealers out- 
stripped their former records and those of 
outlets not supplied with this assistance. 

“That there will be general acceptance 
of this field promotion service I am con- 
fident. Scores of sales and merchandising 
executives in widely separated parts of the 
country were questioned. A widespread de- 
sire for such a service was expressed, and 
always the query, “Where can it be ob- 
tained?’ The market for it exists. 

“When a manufacturer is sales-promo- 
tion-minded and goes in for well planned 
campaigns, he is doing only 50 per cent of 
the job,” he concluded, “if he does not use 
every means available for putting the larg- 
est possible volume of his campaign mate- 
rial into effective use. This is the added 
service that the J. B. Savage Company is 
prepared to render to him.” 
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Build Success on Fine Printing 


Two young men with an idea have built 
up a remarkable success in Chicago by em- 
phasis of the highest quality in reproduc- 
tive processes. They are David A. Smart, 
publisher, and Arnold Gingrich, his editor. 

Apparel Arts began the parade and the 
printers got the credit (THe INLAND Print- 
Ek, December, 1932), with Fashions and 
Fabrics and Homefurnishing Arts being in- 
troduced soon after. The newest addition 
is Esquire, a paper for men. Started as a 
quarterly, the second issue in December 
stated it would be a monthly hereafter. 

Regensteiner Corporation does the print- 
ing, Rosenow Company, also of Chicago, 
makes most of the plates. 

The premier issue was set 9 on 10 with 
jumps 8 on 9. Readers were asked to com- 
ment and complained that in wide columns 
it was too hard to read. The second issue, 
therefore, is 9 on 11 and 8 on 10. The third 
issue will be 9 on 11 throughout. The sec- 
ond issue contained some 40 per cent more 
type than the first, with the third sched- 
uled to be even larger. Esquire is 10 by 14 
inches, and the second issue numbered 160 
pages, including covers. 


A feature is the lavish use of four-color 
printing throughout the book. One or two 
pages appear on an average every six pages. 
Since the color forms were printed sepa- 
rately and then cut apart, it meant an ex- 
pensive gathering job to spread color pages 
through this magazine, as it was saddle 
stitched. Advertising jumped more than 50 
per cent in the second edition, despite a 
high rate, and much of it is in four colors. 
This indicates that THE INLAND PRINTER’s 
contention that quality overcomes the price 
factor is justified. 

In keeping with the lavish expenditure 
planned for Esquire, to make it the out- 
standing publication in the male field, was 
the plan to sell it through men’s stores. 

However, complications made it neces- 
sary to abandon this idea before the first 
issue was off the press. The unusual maga- 
zine was sold through regular agencies. 

That the public wants first-class printing 
is shown by the fact that the first edition 
of 140,000 copies sold out rapidly, at fifty 
cents a copy. Because of the cost of produc- 
ing Esquire, the publishers intend to hold 
circulation to that level until advertising 
increases sufficiently to permit further ex- 
pansion of its distribution. 





Type Faces Employed 

BODONI 

Regular (M*), 4; Bold (M), 3; 

Book (T**), 16 

Futura (M) 

Regular, 3; Bold, 2; Light, 5 
GARAMOND (T) 

Old Style, 8; Bold, 1 
VoGuE (M) 

Light, 3; Bold, 3 
CASLON (T) 

Old Style, 2; Bold, 1 
CLOISTER (T) 

Old Style, 2; Bold, 1 
GIRDER (M) 

Light, 1; Bold, 1 
KENNERLEY (T) 
BERNHARD ROMAN Bo Lp (M) 
KABEL LiGHT (M) 
METROLITE (M) 
Mono CocHIN (M) 
OLp StyLeE No. 1 (T) 

*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional 
Ads set in traditional faces 
Ads set in modernistic faces 

Six advertisements are not included in the 
above tabulation because of being entirely 
handlettered. Three are traditional and three 
are modernistic. Omitted also is one adver- 
tisement using five type styles, none domi- 
nating. Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of thirteen advertise- 





TYPOGRAPHIC SCOREBOARD 


January 


Subject: VOGUE 
Issues for December 15, 1933, and January 1, 1934 


70 Advertisements, Quarter-page and Larger 


ments credited above to traditional types ap- 
peared in faces of modern or modernistic 
character. On the other hand, one advertise- 
ment is credited to modernistic which has 
traditional display. Thus, if display rather 
than text typography governed the scoring, 
it would be Modern, 46; ‘Traditional, 17; 
quite a contrast to the relative showing of 
the two styles in the issues of The Saturday 
Evening Post analyzed last month, that is, 
Traditional, 85; Modern, 66. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in light-face 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 
There were no illustrations in two of the 
advertisements. 


General Effect 
(all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 
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Go After Orders 


OT LONG AGO, while mixing with a 
N group of printers at a meeting, 
each was asked, “How’s busi- 
ness?” The answers of only two of them 
explain all the others. 

One says, “Business is swell! I used 
your folder last month and it pulled 
some inquiries right off the bat, even 
one order. I get out some kind of folder 
whenever I get time from paid orders, 
and it keeps me busy!” 

The other grouched, “Business is so 
rotten I ain’t going to clean out my 
window. Nobody looks at it anyway!” 

Well, how about it? To which group 
do you belong? Are you waiting for 
busy businessmen (no other kind buys 
printing) to beat a path to your door, 
or are you sending them demonstra- 
tions of the kind of printing you want 
to sell them, telling them how well you 
are set up to produce it? 

Your customers and prospectslearned 
through painful experience that they 
had to advertise to sell, that their best 
salesmen would not sell as much with- 
out advertising as they could with its 
help. You want to produce that adver- 
tising. How are your prospects going to 
know that you can do the job right 
unless you show them? 

Take a minute to read the copy of 
the mailing piece for use by printers 
(You!) offered on the following two 
pages: “... many folks living in your 
trading neighborhood don’t know what 
you offer them. Tell them! ... They 
may not know the variety of service 
you are prepared to render. Or perhaps 
they have a mistaken notion of your 
price scale, not knowing that you pro- 
vide for purchasers with either a lean 
or a fat purse. Tell them!” 

Your story, as you tell it to your cus- 
tomers. How well it fits you. It might 


almost be another printer convincing 
you that you ought to have him do 
some snappy mailing pieces for you! 
Copy with so universal an appeal is 
bound to produce inquiries. It talks to 
prospects in language that will impress 
them and language they’ll understand. 
The clinching copy on the back page 
helps turn desire into action, to bring 
you inquiries you can turn into orders. 

Now, forget the copy for a moment 
and study the layout and decoration. 
Trim size is 10 by 7 inches, folding once 
to 5 by 7 inches. Plates are furnished 
slightly larger to allow for the bleed, 
exactly as shown on the two pages 
following this one. 

We need not remind you that the 
price charged for the electros to be 
used in producing INLAND PRINTER mail- 
ing pieces, including the small amount 
for postage and handling, does not 
begin to repay us for the cost of the 
artwork, original plates, designing, and 
copywriting. THE INLAND PRINTER pays 
these costs as a service to subscribers. 

The electros for this folder can be 
ordered in either of two ways. The com- 
plete piece, decorative units and text, 
except for signature on the back page, 
costs $13.00. If you prefer to set the 
text yourself, and wish only the deco- 
rative units, seven electros, the cost is 
$12.00. Check must accompany order. 

If some other printer in your town 
beats you to it and gets permission to 
use this piece before your order is re- 
ceived, your check will be returned to 
you. Checks should be made out to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Do not delay! 

But, you need not order the electros 
if you do not want to! If you wish, you 
may write us for permission to use the 
copy, supplying your own decorative 


scheme. The first printer in your town 
to ask permission will receive it. Our 
only condition is that you send us three 
copies of the folder as you produce it. 
Fair enough, isn’t it? Of course, enclose 
a stamped return envelope. 

Too, only one printer in each town 
can obtain permission to use this copy- 
righted piece. It features a type face 
found in most plants. Others can ob- 
tain the composition from nearby trade 
plants or may use another face alto- 
gether if that is preferred. 

Now, run over all the prospects for 
whom you have been seeking some- 
thing smart and distinctive in order to 
clinch an order, to make enthusiastic 
advertisers of them, to make them buy 
more printing, your printing. 

Visualize their copy in the folder, in- 
stead of yours. Plan what color com- 
binations you would use for each. You 
can sell the same layout, the same cuts 
a half-dozen times! Charge each, may- 
be, the small amount you pay for the 
electros. You will be earning a profit 
on them, as well as having the use of 
them free! Tell your prospects what it 
would cost to have an artist make the 
design, to have original plates made, 
and they will gladly pay the low cost 
of the electros. And feel grateful to 
you for saving them money, too. 

The records of the past months have 
shown that there is business to be had, 
but you must expose yourself to it. You 
have to practice what you preach and 
“take your own medicine” before you 
can convince others that it will be good 
for them. After all, no one will know 
about your “better mousetrap” unless 
you tell them about it. Crowding the 
“mourners’ bench” never kept printing 
presses running yet. Keep yours going 
by letting this folder work for you. 
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Automatics and Costs 


CORRESPONDENT, INSPIRED by a reprint of “N.R.A. 

Doesn’t Forbid Lower Costs” (from THe INLAND 
Printer, September, 1933, page 24), challenges the as- 
sertion that automatic machines are the answer to the 
question of how to reduce production costs. 

“It is the custom of these lower-cost-automatic-ma- 
chinery enthusiasts,” he says, “to hark back to the ox- 
cart every time anyone offers any oppositien to their 
reduced-costs argument. . . . It is costs we are con- 
sidering, not progress. The first thing printers found 
out about the linecasting machine was that it did not 
reduce the cost of a thousand ems on the galley. Of 
course it was done quicker, but not cheaper. You can 
fly from Chicago to New York quicker than by any 
other mode of travel, but certainly not cheaper. You 
can walk five miles cheaper than you can make it by 
automobile. . . . It takes a certain amount of energy 
to do a certain amount of work, no matter how you ap- 
ply the energy, and energy costs money. . . . When in- 
terest and depreciation are taken into account, the cost 
a thousand impressions—the commodity which, after 
all, is sold—by the two methods (automatic and hand- 
fed) will not vary so much... .” 

The consumer who buys printing is directly inter- 
ested in buying it as cheaply as possible; he is not in- 
terested in costs. The printer, interested in selling the 
printing to the customer the way he will buy and pay 
for it, is interested in a cost that will enable him to sell 
it to a customer cheap, at least cheaper than his com- 
petitor can sell it. Therefore, the printer listens to the 
story of the automatic-machinery manufacturer, and, if 
he be a wise printer, he will also do a little research 
work on his own part. 

If he will take the trouble to turn to the published 
records of United Typothetae of America, he will find 
plenty of data to guide him. 

The “Ratios for Printing Management” for any year 
will give the hour cost of any class and size of printing 
press desired. These hour costs contain every item of 
expense, including depreciation, interest on the invest- 
ment in the machine, and operating costs. Typothetae’s 
“Average Production Records” will furnish the average 
impressions an hour turned out by these machines. 
From these figures, the cost a thousand impressions 
may readily be calculated. Look for a moment at this: 


Hand-fed Platen Presses 


Size Hour Cost Imp.anHr. CostaM 
ROKIS OF FESS... 25.0655 $2.003 1,180 $1.697 
SKID wna a ee he 2.424 1,050 2.308 
Pony Cyl., 25x38..... 4.005 1,110 3.60 
Machine-fed and Automatics 
Same as above........ $2.275 1,430 $1.590 

a Fe Oil ites byte 2.514 15355 1.883 
Small Automatics 
Gel e cl. 2757 2,606 1.057 
Medium Automatics 
LE ena 3.607 1,430 2:52 





Note: Above is Class A work and includes no makeready. 
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No matter what the claims of the manufacturers may 
be, these figures have ample authority back of them 
and may be regarded as conservative enough for the 
most cautious. With one exception, the advantage lies 
with the automatics and machine-fed. Most certainly 
work that may be produced at $1.06 a thousand im- 
pressions may be sold for less than the same work pro- 
duced on a press costing $1.70 a thousand, provided ot 
course the printer who has the fast machine wants to 
sell at a lower price. 

When automatics first appeared, the argument was 
to sell at the same price as the old hand-fed machines, 
but make a bigger profit by producing the work on an 
automatic at lower cost. But, as the automatics became 
far more numerous and competition grew among the 
owners of them, the selling price dropped to a margin 
above their costs. And rightly so, for lower selling prices 
induce more sales and greater volume. 


Credits and Collections 


T THIS TIME of year, when we give some attention 
Ac balance sheets and operating statements, and the 
red- and black-ink margins they may show, it is well to 
consider a phase of our business which is too often over- 
looked—credits. The annual inspection of the “allow- 
ance for the bad accounts” and the amounts that are 
“charged off” is apt to raise the question whether we 
are as careful with credits as we ought to be. It is a 
trite saying that the best way to avoid loss on a bad 
account is to avoid the bad account. In the beginning, 
had the customer’s credit standing and financial rating 
been taken more into account, the chances are ten to 
one that he would never have gotten “in” to any degree. 

Important as is the credit of customers, of first impor- 
tance is the printer’s own credit standing with the con- 
cerns from whom he buys supplies. The two are closely 
interrelated. The printer who fails to meet his obliga- 
tions to his creditors, according to their terms of sale, 
and allows a debt pressure to accumulate, dispropor- 
tionate to his current assets, jeopardizes his own credit 
standing and approaches, if indeed he does not enter, 
the C.O.D. status. If, on the other hand, he has a pride 
in paying his bills promptly, taking advantage of dis- 
counts, he will enjoy high credit standing, even though 
he be rated in the lower brackets of capital and assets. 

To maintain high credit standing, the printer must 
see that he has money on hand to pay his bills when 
due. If the necessity for this is sufficiently understood, 
the printer will find it one of the most potent incentives 
to systematically and vigorously push his collections 
from customers. Whatever the customers owe at any 
time is a part of the printer’s working capital tempora- 
rily in their hands, and the printer should never hesitate 
at the proper time to ask for its repayment. 

That should be his attitude to the matter of collec- 
tions at all times. If he couples it with a systematic 
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schedule for going after it, an even flow of money to- 
ward the cash drawer is bound to result. Too often, 
collections are left to look after themselves; no one per- 
son or persons being charged with the work; no routine 
schedule for doing it. These haphazard methods usu- 
ally yield like results. It has always been found that the 
cost of the help necessary to keep the collections coming 
regularly and systematically is justified. 

The working capital is conserved and kept liquid. 
Money in the till makes possible the systematic payment 
ot creditors’ invoices, and a return to them of their own 
capital which the printer has been temporarily using. 
Such management always builds confidence and credit. 

From this, it follows that there are two cardinal prin- 
ciples to follow: Collect accounts promptly; pay bills 
promptly. The credit of the printer following such pre- 
cepts is more precious than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold. Its possession will make him a successful printer, 
everything else being equal. Start the new year with a 
resolution to follow these precepts. 


The New Deal in Advertising 


Avene. one of the important factors in dis- 

tribution of goods and which, during normal times, 
has been put upon the spot often enough, new comes 
in for another attack by the bureaucratic economists in 
Washington. We are now told that the spread between 
producer and consumer is too great and that among the 
factors contributing to this spread is advertising, that 
fully 90 per cent of it is needless and a waste. 

In the face of all the bright and shining examples of 
the great businesses which are paying the government 
millions of dollars in taxes every year, and which were 
built up from nothing by advertising, the declaration 
of the misinformed bureaucrats is not calculated to in- 
spire much confidence in any of their assertions, if they 
be built on such theoretical assumptions. High-pressure 
selling, fancy packages and needless service are other 
factors linked up with advertising as responsible for 
more of this spread. 

No one denies that it costs more to sell goods in cans 
and fancy packages than it would to sell the same items 
in bulk. However, the can and package are the manu- 
facturers guarantee of quality, cleanliness, and purity. 
Who would want to go back to the days of bulk mer- 
chandising, and doubtful merchandise? 

The standard package, bearing the manufacturer’s 
name, made widespread advertising possible. This ad- 
vertising created tremendous demand, which makes 
lower cost and lower price possible. Thus the consumer 
obtains products of known high quality at a price frac- 
tionally higher, in many cases, than the bulk sale, un- 
known quality merchandise of the past. 

At the same time, advertising and packaging have 
made employment for millions of persons, at much’ 
higher wages than in the old, bulk-buying days, creat- 
ing a broader market for all classes of merchandise. 
There would be a far-greater farm surplus, and much 
lower prices for all farm products, without these power- 
ful forces for creating desire and demand. 

We are prone to boast much of our high standards 
of living in this country, and the administration at 
Washington appeals for support by declaring it is 
launching the “New Deal” in order that our standards 
may not be lowered. Yet, what factor has done as much 
in building up these standards as has advertising? 


What has changed the American breakfast? Adver- 
tising. What has shortened time and distance in travel? 
Advertising. What has made the whole country the 
market place for the fruits, vegetables, grains, and 
other surplus food stuffs grown in the four corners of 
the nation? Advertising. What has taught the people 
better health habits, given them greater comforts, and 
enjoyable luxuries? Advertising. 

Each reader can pick a hundred similar instances out 
of his own experience, favoring advertising. 

And so the enumeration of our blessings, of our 
standards of living, could go on and on, all pointing to 
this tremendous factor in our American economic life. 
Yet we have those “educated beyond their intelligence” 
who would tell us, “Away with advertising!” With 
Paul we say, “A little learning hath made thee mad!” 


Reforming the Willing Giant 
HEN WORD was BrRoapcasT last month that the 
WV code was about to be signed, there was a notice- 
able feeling of relief. The printing industry gave un- 
mistakable signs that it is ready to be treated for all 
the ills and injuries resulting from its four years of 
pummeling. The giant moves out of the corner to face 
the world again, thoroughly chastened, meekly re- 
pentant, and patiently submissive to the requirements 
of the code of fair competition. No matter how rigid 
the discipline, it will be better than depression. 

And discipline appears to be the right word. Self- 
abnegation of harmful indulgences under the eagle 
eye and whip hand of Uncle Sam! From now on in- * 
dustry will follow the standard methods of the mass. 
Employment of men and women, the wages they shall 
be paid, the hours they shall work, the production they 
shall give, the ascertainment of cost below which sales 
shall not be made, the use of standard principles of ac- 
counting to safeguard government, ownership, man- 
agement, and employe, the adoption of modern means 
of marketing the printed product—all call for some 
high degree of industry-wide discipline. The code sets 
up the machinery for obtaining and enforcing it. 

The chiseling customer, the price-cutting competitor, 
the unscrupulous manager, the soldiering employe, the 
dishonest owner, all will forsake their dark and devious 
ways and come out into the light of truth, honesty, and 
justice—or their victims will drag them forth. 

The opportunity the industry has long and devoutly 
wished for is here. Let the scepter of the new deal be the 
golden rule by which every transaction in the printing 
industry shall be measured, tried, and tested. Under the 
sway of such a scepter lies success, happiness, good for- 
tune, and riches. 


x * 


Quads and Spaces 


The New Year will be a happy one for ali if we “play 
the game according to the rules.” The President has 
signed the rules; it’s now up to the industry. 


With the national income $45,000,000,000 a year, and 
the government spending 10 per cent of that amount 
on emergency enterprises, seems like we ought to have 
prosperity without “emergency.” If “emergency” re- 
quires billions now, what would we do in the event of 
a war? Let us think deeply on this. 
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ig enough »small enough 


. Yes, we are big enough to be working successfully with many of the largest agencies and buyers of printing... small cnough to 
enable our officers to have a hand in every job we produce ... big enough to maintain a complete, highly efficient plant ... small 
enough to avoid the rut of routine production habits. . In the twenty years we have been-established we have developed a service 
which has won many friends. They like the way we do business. , We operate a compLetTe plant to make that service possible. It pays us because it 
pays our customers. You'll notice the difference in the first set of proofs. “Little” things are not left for you to catch and mark for correction. 


Aa’s are fewer. Delays are prevented. Promises are kept. May one of our principals call and answer your questions as to prices and other details? 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
10th AVENUE at 36th STREET 





First of new series of mailing pieces, featuring close-up photos of machines and processes in printing plants. 
Upper left is calendar, enclosed in folder, the front of which appears at upper right, with the spread below 
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Review of SPECIMENS 





Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 


or folded, and plainly marked ‘‘For Criticism.” 


Replies cannot be made by mail 


By J. L. FRAZIER 





SAMUEL Katz, of Los Angeles.— 
Once in a blue moon we see a type speci- 
men book of which the typography and 
printing matches or closely approximates 
the excellence of your new one. Layout, 
spacing, and the niceties of composition 
otherwise, are reflected in every part of 
every page, yet it is not more than would 
naturally be expected of a master crafts- 
man like you. 

THE O. K. Press, of Chicago.—The 
large, four-color process illustration of 
the President featuring your 1934 calen- 
dar is effective, especially as roughed 
with rolls simulating cloth texture. We 
regret the type matter at the top is not 
set in some more stylish type than Chel- 
tenham Extended Bold, in view of the 
excellence of the handlettered calendar 
blocks attached at the bottom. Presswork 
is commendably done. 

THE MARCHBANKS PREss, of New 
York City—lIt is pleasurable, inspira- 
tional, and educational to examine your 
work, has been for years. To contem- 
plate the programs for the Seventh Con- 
cert of American Composers and for the 
ceremonies commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman is to realize one 
is considering not only work expressive 
of the acme of perfection in typography, 
but work which is as ideally suited to 
the purpose as it is possible to achieve. 
Superlatives? Such craftsmanship war- 
rants them in every way. 

Jack H. Arowesty, of Brooklyn.— 
Your 1933 Christmas greeting on wood 
veneer, enclosed in a paper envelope of 
same texture and grain, is a real novelty; at- 
tractive, too. Though the picture made of rules 
and ornaments, depicting a candle in a holder 
shaped like a bird cage, hanging pendant from 
an arm supported by a post, is interesting, in 
view of the technique of the picture, sans-serif 
type would be better than the old English. 

MACHINE COMPOSITORS VIGILANCE Asso- 
CIATION, of London, England.—Thanks for the 
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Published for 14 years without a break, Evans-Winter- 
Hebb believes no other printing house-organ has an equal 
record. Cover of Number 150 revives old styles of letters 


program and menu booklet of the annual din- 
ner and dance. It is not only interesting and 
characterful typographically, but exceptionally 
well printed and has the further merit that 
quality paper imparts. We are amazed, at times, 
when we see small pieces on which the quan- 
tity is undoubtedly small, and where the dif- 
ference between the best and cheapest papers 
would amount to very little, to find mediocre 


You will find our prices inter 
esting, our stocks complete, 


and our deliveries prompt. 
ANACONDA Copper — the 


STol ste lol ge Molme (tolling 


in sheets, 


rolls, coils, strips, wire, 


rods and tubes. 


WHITEHEAD 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


304 Hudson Street, N.Y 


of New York, | 


n Brooklyn, Bronx 


and Nework 


paper so often used. Paper is truly cer- 
tainly a part of the picture. 

PETER W. SHOOKNER, of New York 
City— "Will You Say When” makes an 
effective folder with solid yellow on one 
side of the sheet and the sheet folded so 
that the front is in three triangles, two 
white and the other yellow. If some- 
what crowded, the typography of the 
inner spread, for which Nicolas Cochin 
is used for display and the lighter mono 
Cochin for body, is effective and attrac- 
tive nevertheless. The blue for initial 
and rules is too dull and does not pro- 
vide an effective enough contrast with 
the black of the form. 

CHARLES A. TROWBRIDGE COMPANY, 
of Columbus, Ohio.—‘‘Public Enemy 
Number 2” makes a fine folder, the 
front particularly so, with a striking 
gangster picture outlined in black and 
filled in with a strong, rather dark blue, 
highlighted in spots. He surely looks 
vicious. One hand in proper position, 
but unconnected with head, holds a cold 
chisel, so the identity of Public Enemy 
Number 2 is learned before one turns 
inside to read a strong presentation of 
the case against the rascal. It is all not 
only well conceived and written, but, in 
art and typography, presented nicely. 

IDEAL ROLLER AND MANUFACTURING 
ComPANy, of Chicago.—You may feel 
proud of the booklet “Ideal Process 
Rollers,” both as an item of printing and 
for presenting such a strong case for 
your company and product in text and 
illustration. Cover in red, black, and sil- 
ver on black stock is fresh looking and 
original, as well as striking. Typographically, 
error is evident only in line spacing, the com- 
monest fault, hence, perhaps, rather accepted. 
The fault is more evident between lines of and 
around heads than text, yet even extra one- 
point leads would help the body. Doubtless, 
part of the credit for the nice presswork be- 
longs to “Ideal” rollers, because such work 
could not be done with inferior ones. 
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Two more examples of how to make the most of the reverse side of a post card and to use color masses effectively. Like the pieces shown in the 
“Review of Specimens” for November, these cards were designed by F. C. Condon, and were printed by The Barr-Erhardt Press, of New York City 
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The 
JAQUA 


WAY 


OCTOBER 1933 


Attractive house-organ cover, original in dark brown and 
green on light brown. By The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids 


SWE-E-ET 













JUST OUT- 


COMPOSING 
ROOM 











New York buyers of composition must have chuckled over 
the type picture on this issue of “The Composing Room,” 
out as repeal was to become effective. Type in red-orange, 
picture black, on light blue stock. An Earl Emmons creation 
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A. B. Brapigz, of New York City.— 
We consider The Certified News one of 
the cleanest publications in miniature 
newspaper format we have seen. With 
four 10-em columns to the 8 by 1014- 
inch page, spacing was a problem, but 
it is surprising how well the none-too- 
thin type used for body spaces. One sus- 
pects considerable alterations, but surely 
such a fine job fully justifies whatever ex- 
tra cost there was. Makeup is in a breezy 
style, and halftone illustrations are ex- 
ceptionally well printed; in fact, our 
only suggestion is that the single-column 
heads in Scotch appear too weak in 
“color” in comparison with the text. 
Certified Dry Mat Corporation should 
benefit materially from the publication. 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Glens Falls, New York—We must 
compliment you on trade-paper adver- 
tisements. The effect of reliability is re- 
flected in the use for display of the old 
decorative types, to revive which there 
has been an effort recently, without, how- 
ever, much success. We can understand 
the failure to create a vogue for these 
styles. When the printer takes on new 
types, he uses them for everything, un- 
fortunately, instead of to fit the occasion. 
The particular merits of many faces are 
thereby sacrificed. There will always be 
occasions when types of this character, 
and others, will be more suitable than 
newer ones, because they create atmos- 
phere, a feature too little considered. 
GORDON-TAYLOR, INCORPORATED, of 
Boston.—While good all through, the 
booklet “It’s Different’’ is featured by 
an outstanding cover idea. In a diamond 
shaped panel, relatively large, the title 
appears in condensed gothic caps, in re- 
verse color against a middle gray benday 
background. Simple enough and not out- 
standing, despite the punch it has. Dis- 
tinction is added by a red transparency 
band closing the booklet and also that is 
wrapped around the whole booklet in 
the center, right over the type of the 
title. Not only is there the added effec- 
tiveness of color and novelty but, sealed 
as it is with the red transparency and 
with the particular wording of the title, 
curiosity is aroused and you know what 
that means. Presswork is excellent. 
TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, of Car- 
rollton, Georgia——While a bit pale, the 
presswork on the West Georgian is clean 
and regular. Improvement would result 
from more impression. Typographically, 
we suggest more space around all heads, 
in fact an amount equivalent to that 
around ‘“Men’s Glee Club Plans Pro- 
gram,” issue of November 17; also, in 
most cases, around dashes. The contrast 
between the condensed “‘gothic’’ and the 
Cloister and Cheltenham Bold used for 
heads is unsightly, so we suggest giving 
up the former, as many daily newspapers 
are, in the interest of harmony, and a 
cleaner and in other ways more modern 
page. Display is too small in advertise- 
ments, the appearance of which is hurt 
because pieced rules do not join neatly. 
THE BANKERS LIFE CoMPANY, of Des 
Moines, Iowa.——The October cover of 
“Onward,” house publication, is excel- 
lent, although the type in the lower left- 
hand corner seems needlessly crowded. 
In fact, the only fault with the work is 
that lines, particularly in headings, are 





crowded. In some instances, also, there 
is too little space around the heads, and 
in the body matter, as a rule, words are 
too widely spaced. Despite the fact that 
there is considerable open space on some 
display pages, an effect of crowding is 
evident. In some cases, the typographer, 
feeling the white space undesirable, has 
filled open places with ornament, to no 
particular advantage as far as the adding 
of decoration is concerned, while setting 
up counter attractions to the type. 

J. A. C. DiepsMEER, of Deventer, Hol- 
land.—The sincerest and highest compli- 
ments are earned by your book showing 
the beautiful Garamond type face, light 
and bold, in mass and display composi- 
tion. Only one suggestion. Lines of dis- 
play rather often are spaced too closely. 
Instances are the smaller lines on front 
design and in the specimen page, “Tro- 
penreizen.” It is always a good rule to 
introduce more space between long-and- 
short-line display than would be adequate 
in straight one-measure matter, and the 
more open space in the page, the more 
space there should be between the lines. 
Presswork is excellent, as are colors, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on page 13, where, due to 
the faintness of the gray in which the 
background illustration appears, one can- 
not tell what it is. 

SIGMUND’S PRINT SHOP, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey.—Your blotter “A Drive to 
Create More Work” is effective in its ar- 
rangement. However, we cannot under- 
stand why, with so little copy, so many 
types were used. In our opinion, Bern- 
hard Gothic, a smart, fresh letter, should 
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Globe Jape Jalls 





Modern house-organ cover by the Globe 
Printing Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Type in black, with the illustration in a 
bright, light orange-brown on pearl-gray 
stock. It is smart, snappy, and distinctive 
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HAPPY 
Wallicks 
tree on a Christmas card, overprinted in 


u 
oy 
NEW YEAR ie 
The 
Modern interpretation of the Christmas 
stars in colors and silver. From Walter 
Wallick, Dayton Composition Company 


have been used throughout. The light 
italic in the lower left-hand corner, and 
the Cheltenham Bold, in which address 
and telephone appear, are entirely out of 
key with the sans and each other. Types, 
to be used successfully with each other, 
should have features in common. -Too, 
we suggest that the lines in the groups of 
“body’’ are too closely spaced, the fault 
being more pronounced in view of the 
large amount of available space. 

W.E. AFF, San Francisco.—In general 
design and its colors, the booklet “The 
Spread of the Art Preservative” is effec- 
tive indeed; Cloister Light is one of the 
writer's most favored types. Aside from 
the fact that the title panel is too wide 
in its relation to the proportions of the 
page, we admire the cover design very 
much. Lines are crowded on the interest- 
ing and effective type page, and we be- 
lieve some arrangement of the names of 
the old-time printers which would ob- 
viate the excessive letterspacing would be 
entirely justified, as the effect of these 
names at the sides of the press ornament 
at the bottom of the page is really bad. 
Regular text pages are excellent. How- 
ever, On one, we find the last line of a 
paragraph (and a very short one) start- 
ing one of the pages. That is something 
that should not be done. It is equally 
wrong to finish a page with the first line 
of a paragraph. 

THE STAMFORD Press, Stamford, New 
York.—Letterhead and envelope for The 
Florence Shop are excellent in type se- 
lection and arrangement, using a smart 
light Egyptian face. The unusual color: of 
the fine paper also adds materially to the 
modern, quality effect. In fact, our only 
suggestion for improvement concerns the 
spacing, and we believe few would no- 
tice the difference after the changes we 
mentioned, because in another job your 
compositor might go farther astray in the 
same direction. Take the line between the 
rules of the band, between the words of 


which we are sure you will agree there is 
too much space unless, as would have 
been a good idea (since the letters of the 
line hug closely), they were slightly let- 
terspaced. We believe, too, you will agree 
the effect would also be improved if there 
were a bit more space between type out- 
side the rule and the rule, both above 
and below. An effect of quality and dis- 
tinction is given by this stationery. 

R. T. Porte, of Salt Lake City—The 
brochure ‘Isabel Dame Bacon’’ is excel- 
lent, the type and format being compara- 
ble with the best work done anywhere, 
and the same applies to presswork. Col- 


. ors, black and gray, the latter for deco- 


rative features, are as good a selection as 
could have been made. Certainly a bright 
color would not be in good taste, since 
the brochure commemorates a feminine 
personality, whose name constitutes the 
title. We hesitate to pick the least flaw 
with work so excellent in major features, 
but call your attention to the spacing be- 
tween words of the name on the cover 
and title pages. It is entirely too close, 
almost suggesting one long word rather 
than three short ones. The effect is more 
pronounced since the line underneath in 
both pages is so widely letterspaced. We 
believe, too, the general effect of these 
pages would be slightly improved if the 
title group were somewhat lower, and if 
more spacing appeared between the lines. 

CoLER STEPHENS, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.—lIt is unfortunate that your types 
are so old fashioned and/or inar- 
tistic, for the layout and display of 
most specimens are indeed good. 
We consider your letterhead de- 
sign impressive and interesting in 
design as well. However, for the 
eleven words you use three type 
faces of utterly different design 
characteristics, an ornate and con- 
densed fancy roman, and the time- 
worn- and mechanical Copperplate 
Gothic, and also a delicate old- 
style italic. No two of these har- 
monize. With the initials M. R. S. 
in blue in the upper right-hand 
corner, and a band of rules in sil- 
ver below and diagonally across 
the corner, with the address below 
and to the left of this, that head- 
ing is a dandy and, while the type, 
Caslon Bold, is not what one could 
call classy, it is not objectionable 
like the Copperplate and the con- 
densed ornate roman of the other 
item. Points made above can be 
readily applied to the other items 
you send, so there is no reason to 
go over them. 

A. S. HULL PRINTING AND STA- 
TIONERY COMPANY, Austin, Texas. 
—'‘How Many. Days 'til Christ- 
mas” is a striking die-cut folder, 
printed in red and silver on India 
tint stock. In view of the open 
character and irregularity of the 
decorative initial used on the in- 
ner spread, there is an effect of 
awkwardness where the text has 
its beginning. That would be ob- 
viated if a larger initial of same 
style were used, or if this same 
initial were raised and appearing 
alongside two, rather than three, 
lines. Square initials should line 
up with text at top and side, but 
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Specimen advertisement from Bauer Type Foundry showing 
of Trafton Script face. Type in black, over orange illustration 
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Example of two-color work by students of School of Printing of 
Chiswick Polytechnic, London, England. Type, black over pale blue 
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Front of I. T. C. A. convention folder for recent Chicago session. 
Printed in dark brown over brown and decidedly effective every way 
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NOVEMBER, 1933 


THE 


ACCELERATOR 


IN THIS ISSUE: 
Ten Key Questions that Fit Together and 
Provide a WORKABLE Sales Program 


House-organ cover design in orange and black, by the editor, Raymond 
C. Dreher. Published by Boston Insurance Company and Old Colony 
Insurance Company. Inside pages are equally fresh and strikingly done 
in a restrained modern manner; type and art being excellently matched 


ILLINOIS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HOTEL SHERMAN-CHICAGO 





rt SECTION 


SESSION: 
Friday November 3.at 9:300 m 
GENERAL TOPIC 
Art Education and Our Modern 


World s 


PROGRARH 





Printing Design and Contemporary American Life 
address by 
Mr. R. HUNTER MIDDLETON - Designer of print 
ing typelaces Jor The Ludlow Typograph Co 





How May We Affect the Life of An Art Student by Art? 
address by 
Mr THOMAS M JAMISON - 
and Drummond Schools Chicagc 


Principal of Burr 





Art Education for Leisure. as Taught at Hull House 
address by 
Mrs MYRTLE MERITT FRENCH - 


in Pottery Art Institute ond Hull House, Chicago 


Instructor 





Industrial Art 


IN PELOUZE - President 


and Industries 








A Discussion will follow the formal Program 


f.>. 8-9: 





Artistic modern program on letterhead-size stock, listing speakers on 
the left, with space at the right for notes. In black on buff stock. The 
work of R. Hunter Middleton, Ludlow Typograph Company designer 
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flourished ones like this may extend 
in the margins, in fact, they usu- 
ally should. Spacing between words 
is often too wide, and the signature 
group, especially the name, is too 
small in relation to the text. Your 
November blotter does not please. 
Distribution of white space is not 
pleasing, due to the irregular ar- 
rangement of type masses. Further- 
more, the second color used—a deep 
brown (drab)—is not inviting, and 
four or five different types in one 
small item like this are too many. 

SUCCESS COMPOSITION AND PRINT- 
ING CoMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—My, but we wish we had had that 
marvelous folder of yours, “Color 
Printing With Linoleum Blocks,” 
for use as illustrations in the article 
on lino cuts in our November issue. 
We have seldom, if ever, seen such 
an ambitious effort so successfully 
carried through as your title page 
illustration, in which outlined let- 
tering is combined. Printed in black, 
blue, red, and yellow, the secondary 
colors of orange, green, and purple, 
in two tones, and brown, we believe 
are supplied through overprinting. 
It is a sparkling page of interesting 
art technique, which many would 
believe was printed from regulation 
engravings. More simple, but no less 
meritorious in its way, is the letter- 
ing and the paneling of the inner 
spread. And when one turns to the 
fourth page, he finds rectangular 
panels of the several colors, pure, as 
with one impression, and mixed by 
overprinting, with some interesting 
copy on the subject of color that 
should impress prospects with your 
skill in the use of color. 

EpwarD HAMILTON AND JOHN 
BRESNAHAN, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts—The 1934 Waltham Trade 
School calendar is excellent as to its 
layout, and the only fault of any 
consequence in the typography (and 
it is not serious) is the spotty bor- 
der. While it is printed in a sub- 
dued color, the effect is not bad, yet 
it does compete too much with the 
type and illustration, a remarkably 
fine linoleum cut. The “swing’’ of 
the picture is such that it has a pro- 
fessional, drawn look. The calendar 
pad appears too large in relation to 
the type, illustration, and mount as 
a whole, but of course certain sacri- 
fices in esthetics must be made at 
times in the interest of utility. Ob- 
viously, if the calendar was smaller, 
it would not be visible at the dis- 
tance the present figures are. The 
ornament on the front leaf is too far 
from the 1934.” It should be raised 
a pica. A characteristic of triangular 
or inverted pyramid ornaments is 
that they should be relatively close 
to what appears above, carrying out 
the idea of support and swinging 
pendant. On a whole, item is fine. 

TOREN PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan.—‘“'Crea- 
tive Printing, First Aid to Trade” 
combines qualities of appeal in copy 
and presentation which will prove 
most convincing to prospects and 
send many an order your way. Char- 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
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Front of the convention folder pro- 
duced by B. F. Goodrich Company 
printing department from type and 
type metal. No artwork of any kind 
was used. Printed in blue on yellow 


acterfully lettered, the title appears 
in reverse near the top of the all- 
over halftone of the title page. At 
the bottom, an anemic symbolical 
figure, carrying a portfolio which is 
labeled “Advertising,” appears to be 
trudging over a patch pictured in 
light tones toward a rising sun, also 
in light tones and labeled “A New 
Deal.’”’ It is all very unusual and 
striking for that reason as well as 
for the excellent way in which it is 
done, and, as nearly as anything 
could, compels the recipient to turn 
to the second spread, where appears 
the heading “Promotes Buying Ac- 
tion” which introduces fine copy in 
favor of advertising effectively illus- 
trated. Here we find a bit of opti- 
mism in the opening sentence of the 
text, “Trade is improving.”’ Then to 
final spread, again strikingly illus- 
trated and arranged, the clincher is 
applied under the head ‘Printing 
Creates Work That Earns Profits.” 
The whole packs a wallop such as 
little printers’ advertising carries. 
STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, 
Charlotte, North Carolina.—‘‘Qual- 
ity Printing at No Extra Cost’’ is 
well designed and striking, and em- 
phasizes the merits of briefness in 
copy on this particular item. Colors 
—black, green, and silver on white 
—are in good taste and effective at 
the same time. Owing to its weak- 
ness in tone, yellow is not a safe 
hue for the typographical printing 
of two-color work. Even on the front 
of the “Sta-Pri-Co” folder, where 
it is used only for rule, it is too 
faint and the faintness is associated 
with a degree of glare which is a 
bit trying. A light yellow-brown, it 
seems to us, would have been a lot 
better and would have enough body 
to define the rule work adequately 
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Due to the shortness of the three 
lines ‘‘Sta-,”’ ““Pri-,’”’ and Co,” and 
their variation in length, the effect 
as stepped off in the title is such 
that white space is not as nicely 
distributed as it should be and the 
effect lacks balance. While the in- 
ner spread is exceptionally well 
arranged, the yellow ink is even 
more of a handicap than on the 
front, on account of the initial. 
One can use weaker colors on dec- 
orative features than on the type 
characters. A further reference to 
this is made in another item. 

CLAUDE Cross COMPANY, of 
Fort Worth, Texas.—Illustration, 
lettering, and colors on the title 
page of your French style “Har- 
vest” folder are very excellent, and 
good paper plays a leading rdle, 
too. The black and red-brown inks 
on the bright yellow paper are a 
dandy combination. We regret the 
use of the mechanical Copperplate 
Gothic for subhead “Lean Years 
and Fat,” first because of poor 
design, and secondly because in 
shape it is unpleasing contrast 
with the oblique sans-serif letter- 
ing of the title. Type matter on 
page three should have been set 
somewhat wider. You will notice 
that the mass of white space at its 
left is about the same area as the 
type mass. This makes for equal- 
ity, monotony, lack of proportion. 
Here, again, the line of Copper- 
plate, used under a twelve-point 
rule as a band at the bottom, 
clashes with the freer and more 
interesting Bernhard Gothic. Fi- 
nally, we consider all the type is 
too small on the last page, and 
the white areas somewhat unpleas- 
ing. Even with the type as used, 
the effect of the page would be 
better if the main group were 
moved somewhat to the right and 
down, effecting thereby a better 
distribution of white space. 

Max J. SELIG, New York City. 
—Your new letterhead is excel- 
lent; in fact, we hesitate to make 
a suggestion. We believe the ad- 
dress lines on the right are letter- 
spaced too widely, and that the 
street address is a bit too large. 
We appreciate, of course, that if 
these lines were not letterspaced, 
they would be too short. But this 
could have been obviated by mak- 
ing the firm name a larger line 
and the section of the band over 
which the name appears longer. 
Thus the right-hand section of the 
decorative unit would be reduced. 
When letterspacing is applied in 
some units, it should be carried 
out on all. Otherwise, a spotty 
effect, lacking in uniformity and 
tone harmony, results. While the 
second color is not bright, the 
tone of the whole is pleasing, and 
we doubt if there would be any 
advantage in brightening it. The 
business card, along the sides of 
which lines are machine-ruled to 
form bands, is excellent in con- 
ception. We believe, however, the 
bands are spread needlessly and 
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Nine excellent examples of “actual jobs’ produced by students of the School of Printing of the Chiswick 
Polytechnic, London, England. The portfolio of specimens takes the place:of a yearbook for the forty young 
printers attending the school two evenings each week. Linoleum blocks, cut by the students themselves, are 


the illustrations for these pieces. The examples include posters, title pages, 


in paper, design, and colors used to the purpose for which it is intended. The school is but three years old, 
yet its faculty has achieved remarkable results in broadening the vision and capabilities of the students. Empha- 
sis is placed on the effectiveness and economy of linoleum blocks, properly made and used, and modern layout 
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that one would have sufficed. The one on the 
left, with the graph lines, might have been re- 
tained full width, and only part of the one on 
the right retained. The idea is that the type is 
needlessly crowded by the bands, and the firm 
name therefore is too small. We abhor the Cop- 
perplate Gothic type used on the card. It is a 
mechanical letter, without esthetic appeal, and 
does not represent the printer’s craftsmanship. 

M. G. BottorFF, of St. Meinrad, Indiana.— 
While the strip bookmarks are interesting and 
have added value because of the quotations ap- 
pearing on the reverse side, still they lack class 
typographically, first because your type faces, 
Bookman and Cheltenham, are lacking in class 
and because, having been used so long and so 
much, they appear commonplace. Arrangement 
of the words on the front is such that the 
effect is not pleasing, due to the shortness of 
the lines and the attendant distribution of white 
space, the open space in the center of the four 
type units being particularly bad and suggesting 
a lack of unity that is quite noticeable. The 
words “A Book Mark’’ might have been in the 
center all ways, in quite large type, with the 
name, address, and slogan set in three lines at 
the side of the larger type. In short, the space 
is not well suited to a satisfactory arrangement 
of the copy and the best that could be done 
would be none too good. You just can’t fit a 
square peg in a round hole. A lack of unity is 
evident in the title page, “A Story of Friend- 
ship,” due to the incomplete border and the 
wide spacing of the units. Even with the rule 
side bands, half the depth of the page, the one 
starting from the top and the other (outside) 
from the bottom, a better effect would be had 
if the lines of the title were half again as close 
as they are, with the ornament (which is too 
large) correspondingly closer to the last line 
of the title. The same effect of incompleteness, 
exaggerated, characterizes inside pages, where 
it should be obvious improvement would result 
if the border were complete. 

FIRLAND SANATORIUM, of Richmond High- 
lands, Washington.—Linoleum name panel fea- 
turing the cover of September Pep is effective. 
The arrangement of the type lines accompanying 
the panel gives a somewhat ill-balanced effect, 
and the type 1s much too small in relation to 
the size of the name panel, also too light. In 
Caslon, with the handcut lettering in sans- 
serif, the effect is inharmonious. If the panel 
were lowered somewhat and the words ‘‘Pa- 
tience,” “Endurance,” and “Principles” spread 
across the top in larger type, a start toward 
improvement would result. “Special Child's 
Health Number,” in 14-point Caslon O. S. caps, 
would be better a size larger (in sans- or an- 
other bold face) and in two or three lines, an 
object being to reduce the width at the point. 
Then, finally, the date should be centered and 
larger, too. A better effect would result if the 
measure of the first inside page were wider, so 
side margins would not be so much wider than 
those at top and bottom. It is always well to 
have a type page closely approximate the pro- 
portions of the paper page. Typography of text 
pages is excellent, the best feature of all. The 
effect is weakened materially because printing 
is so weak—both too little ink and too little im- 
pression. Ads are poorly spaced, both as re- 
spects lines being crowded and (in some cases) 
the general distribution of white space. We 
find, too, lines that are closely related in sense 
spaced farther apart than lines in the same dis- 
play that are not so related. Grouping through 
spacing has a marked effect in clarifying print 
and making it more emphatic. 

REVIEW PRINTING AND STATIONERY COM- 
PANY, of Decatur, Illinois——We greet the ar- 
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Novel cover page of broadside issued by the 
Toren Printing Company, Grand Rapids. Other 
pages are shown below and on the facing page 


rival of your house magazine Passing in Review. 
Number 1 ranks with the better ones issued by 
printers and we trust the quality will be main- 
tained. Conventional typography and makeup of 
text pages are spicy, with skilful display and 
good whiting out. Presswork on the copy re- 
ceived is weak and a bit uneven as to impres- 
sion and, especially, inking. We are confident, 
considering it again, you will agree the pale 
yellow-orange used for the second color on the 
text pages on eggshell is too weak. Consider 
the first page and note how the lines in the 
color appear to recede, even though the type is 
both larger and bolder than text. In such cases, 
the value of the color should be such that it 
will seem to stand at an even distance from the 


P — 


RADE is improving. Things are getting bet- 
T:: But the man who sits down and thinks 

business is going to fall into his lap is mistaken. 
We each have an individual responsibility in this 
matter of national recovery. Increased business 
will only come to those who go after it; to those 
who tell their potential customers why they should 
buy these particular goods. 


It is up to you and all business men in the country 
to hurry up better times by the application of first 
aid to trade — Creative Printing! Printing can tell 
your story in a thousand different ways. It is the 
quickest, cheapest, most efficient method of mak- 
ing your products known. It opens doors for sales- 
men. It makes buying action easy. You can get 
orders, induce inquiries, stimulate interest by using 
creative printing as your first aid in helping to put 
across a real and lasting national recovery. 





eye with the black. The bolder the type in lines 
of color used with black, the weaker the color 
may be, but it is advisable always to achieve in 
two-color printing the effect of uniform tone 
value. To a lesser extent, the rose color is too 
weak for the type on the inside cover adveriise- 
ments, though quite all right for border and 
decorators. Display typography is very good, 
and the idea of tipping two folders, actually as 
you produced them, on the center spread is ex- 
cellent advertising in our opinion. As you see, 
we like the mechanical and esthetic features of 
the work, with reservations. We consider the 
editorial work excellent. 

Joun A. ATKINS, of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land.—Your work requires no apology. Some 
items are handled as well as they would be any- 
where, others fail to register as effectively as 
they might, not because of your arrangement 
and display, but due to types used. Of the first 
class, the card of Miss Shaw, set in Caslon and 
printed on a coarse-textured white card stock, 
is quite representative. A number fall in the 
second class, among them an effectively arranged 
and well spaced Eversharp advertisement. Its 
handicap and that of others is Cheltenham Bold, 
of which almost everyone must be thoroughly 
tired, despite its good features. The face, often 
used, and found in the display over the cut in 
the “Stylish Coats’ card of the Pattison Ede 
Company is even worse; if this head, which is 
too crowded, were set in an up-to-date, stylish, 
light-face roman, the card would be fine. Of the 
third classification, wherein faults in your work- 
manship are evident, attention is called to the 
lack of harmony between the type just men- 
tioned and the Caslon in the A. S. Patterson 
letterhead, crowding of the secondary lines on 
the Silver Radio Company letterhead, crowding 
throughout—especially of the display—of the 
Progressive Primer Series circular, and the line 
crowding of large display (also use of italic 
caps) in the “Stencil Plates’ blotter of Adcock, 
printed in blue. It is more than a coincidence 
that your best work is set in Caslon, which, 
with a sans-serif and a handtooled roman, con- 
stitutes your worth-while type equipment. It 
seems assured that your work would be stepped 
up definitely if you turned from other faces as 























RECOVERY. 


The first spread of the Toren piece talks the printing prospect's own language. The inset panel is 
calculated to make Mr. Printing Buyer feel more important and, so, bring in his orders for printing. 
Note the studiously casual way in which the heading is “tied” together for greater emphasis 
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A contact by creative print- 


te interview with 


inquiries for more information, bis 
actual business. 


that Earns Profits 


USINESS MEN buy printing for the results they get from it. If it fails to create work and earn profits it is 
not worth buying. They find, however, that goods can be advertised by printing, with less waste than by 
any other method. A folder, booklet, broadside is a quiet talk with the man you want to sell — at his 
desk or in his easy chair at home. It is individual. It is personal. There is no waste about it, because you send 
your printing only to those whom you know in advance are your potential customers. It is the most easily con- 


trolled form of advertising. You can reach all your 


in a single mail . . . . or you 





ers, all your prosp 


can release a few messages every day or every week and thus spread out your returns. 


Printing singles out your customer, for it elimi- 
nates eye-competition with news or other people’s 
advertising. You can get people interested in 
what you have to sell through Creative Printing. 
You can print your story in the colors and in the 
size that best suits your special needs. You can 
plant the seeds of action before your salesman 
arrives to get the order. And you can tell your 
story without shouting it aloud to your 


competitors. 


These are all reasons — good, sound solid reasons 
— that make Creative Printing the choice adver- 
tising medium of business executives who judge 
values by results. If your firm is to share in 
national recovery, more printing and better 
printing will be one of your major aids in creating 
work and wages for your employees — orders 
and profits for your business. - 
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PRINTING COMPANY 


THE GRANO RAPIOS PRINT SHOP THAT'S DIFFERENT 


29-31 OTTAWA AVE. N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 


Toren 


MICHIGAN 


The main spread indicates that Toren is able to offer printing buyers the creative service of which 
Alfred M. May writes in another column. It is an excellent example of creative printing in itself 


far as possible. The “Inksters’’ label in the sans 
is a dandy. Simple as it is, it has punch, due 
largely to effective size contrast. Compare the 
letterheads of Steel Chemical in Caslon and the 
Electric and General Import Company, on both 
of which the all-cap lines of secondary display 
are too crowded, and you'll see the reason for 
the Caslon idea. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Sydney, 
Australia—The students’ work you submit is 
good, at least as far as arrangement in general is 
concerned. In practically all examples, weakness 
in the presswork is evident. It is due to insuffi- 
cient impression, but more often to soft, washed- 
out inks, especially in colors. A number of well 
designed specimens do not score high because 
they are set in type faces which have become 
commonplace. Old English, which never seems 
to grow old, is an exception. Items in Chelten- 
ham Bold, on the other hand, fall short, in many 
cases, simply because of the type. There are a 


good many types which never grow old, but those 
which depart quite far from established and ac- 
cepted form do. We are not likely to tire of 
Caslon, but type like Parsons, which you use, in- 
correctly, altogether in caps, soon loses its glam- 
our. Parsons is a decorative letter, and some of 
the capitals are so decidedly unconventional they 
should be used only for starting words. Again, 
because of its more or less ornate character, it 
should not be used for large amounts of copy, 
even in lower case. It is a difficult face to read 
in mass and is at its best on forms of few words 
and lines. Ornament was allowed to predominate 
too much of the work. An illustration of this 
tendency is the cover of ‘Course of Instruction 
for Compositors.”” While the type, in a panel, 
shows up well, nevertheless one is conscious 
most of the time of the decorative features, par- 
ticularly because these are of a spotty character, 
and of the wave-like outer border in the red- 
brown with cut and type. An ornament at the 


end of the word, as following “For” in this 
piece, is a fault rather than a virtue. In the first 
place, it does not adequately lengthen the line, 
and in the second it breaks up the continuity of 
the words. The three square ornaments, at the 
end of the last short line of the lower group, do 
not square up that group, because of the larger 
amount of space between the ornaments than is 
evident between the letters of the line. As an ex- 
ample of this tendency to use too much orna- 
ment, compare the covers of ‘Tourist Roads” for 
1931 and 1932. Although the line just below the 
main display could well be spaced out at least 
two points, the first is excellent. This design is 
structurally simple and the rule band, printed in 
a weaker color than the type matter on the left, 
is ornament enough. The design has interest be- 
cause it is arranged off-center rather than being 
centered, with the lines flush on the left and 
close to the band. In comparison, consider the 
1932 cover, so broken up by grouping of the 
type and the broken-panel treatment as to sug- 
gest a lack of unity. A design lacking unity will 
draw the eye hither and thither, and so handi- 
caps concentration. Broken panels, or partial pan- 
els, such as on the cover for ““Thorp’s Poultry 
Feed,” have a similar effect. This page would be 
better if there were more white space between 
type and panel at the top and left-hand side, also 
if lockup were square. There is too much space 
between the first two words of the lower group. 
If it were necessary to have these lines an even 
measure, in order to use the sizes for the first 
two lines, the third line should be in a smaller 
type, or, instead of so much space between the 
words, the lines should be letterspaced. Note the 
bad justification on the panel of the golf club 
luncheon menu, the sides‘of which bow inward, 
and the fact that the joints are not close, all of 
which gives a bad effect. Aside from the fact that 
the type is rather small in relation to the border, 
the card, ‘Printing, the Mother of Progress,” 
with text set in the form of an oval, is interest- 
ing. If the rules of the border were thinner and 
nearer the unit border between them, this would 
have been a fine piece. We believe, however, 
you will note that the lines of head are crowded 
and that there should be more space above the 
start of the text. Refer now to the title page, “A 


There is no business 
so “different” that it cannot be materially aided by 
the judicious use of creative printing. In this long 
pull up to better times, the volume and frequency of 
printed messages will be a close measure of the progress 
of any industry, any single business, YOUR business! 


Toren’s back page closes the “put men to work” 
theme and clinches the creative-printing idea 
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Half Century of Technical Education.” When 
there is considerable open space in a design, lines 
should be spaced farther than when there is lit- 
tle. It is a relative matter and should be recog- 
nized accordingly when setting display. We are 
particularly interested in the lessons of the cor- 
respondence course in printing, which we will 
read thoroughly as soon as possible. Thank you 
for them. Others will, too. 

THE WATTS Press, of Indianapolis——Some 
years ago a paper manufacturer issued a booklet 
on “Color.” Featured were two illustrations of 
a bird in a cherry tree. In the one case the tree 
was full of cherries and the bird was described 
as so distracted he did not know which to take. 
In the other there was but one cherry and no 
question as to where the attention of the bird 
would be directed. The moral was that too many 
spots of color are distracting, hurtful rather 
than helpful in printed matter. The same, in a 
sense, applies to typography, when there are too 
many elements of eye-appeal in a design. It ap- 
plies to your new letterhead, printed in black, 
silver, and red, though the arrangement is in- 
teresting and the effect striking. To simplify it. 
we suggest printing ‘‘The Watts Press’’ directly 
over the silver bands and in register, instead of 
over the white space between the bands. Six 
spots of eye-appeal—three rule bands and three 
lines of type—would be reduced to three. If the 
weight of the rules which run across the sheet 
were reduced, the advantages of the silver color 
in which they are printed would be retained, 
without such strength as to detract from the 
type between the rules. We would eliminate the 
triangular ornament at the bottom, leaving only 
the dots in the vermilion, now arranged in an 
interesting way. By reducing thickness of hori- 
zontal rules, more space would show around the 
lines of the lower section, where the effect is 
crowded. Then, by increasing the space above 
and below the word “Incorporated,” we think 
you would have a rather nice design. The en- 
velope corner is effective. In view of the large 
amount of space to the left and above the rules 
printed in silver at an angle, we feel one of two 
things should be done—either the type should 
be larger to conform with the triangular space 
at the left and top of the rules—or the rules 
should be moved up and to the left to reduce 
the amount of space in which the type matter is 
set. We incline to the latter, in which case we 
suggest the lines of type are too closely spaced 
and the red dot is too close to the last. 

Jesse Ray MILLER, Hollywood, California— 
That’s a smart announcement, calling attention 
to your new home. And it’s a smart, modern 
building, so different from structures ordinarily 
occupied by those who serve with books, sta- 
tionery, engraving, and printing. An air that is 
suggestive of Tiffany, and the typography on 
page 3 (light sans-serif), reflect admirably the 
straight-line design of the building, printed in 
a blind-stamped panel on the front. 


x * 


Instructive, Says R. T. Porte 


I have just received the latest issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and note that it is your fif- 
tieth-anniversary issue. You certainly are to be 
congratulated on this, your fiftieth anniversary, 
for the wonderful and instructive publication 
you have sent out during this time. 

These issues surely make a worthy collection, 
and I have almost a complete set, from the first 
number to the latest one. I have found THE 
INLAND PRINTER highly instructive and know 
it has been one of the greatest things in the 
printing industry and its advancement.—Roy 
T. Porte, publisher, Franklin Printing Catalog. 
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The top four letterheads are reproduced from inserts in a German periodical, a showing of fine 
examples of modern designing. First one is in gray and red; next two are in reddish brown; the 
fourth is in two shades of blue on buff. Sam Katz uses orange and black effectively on white, 
while J. F. Tucker achieves smartness and distinction with the use of black ink alone on white 
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HE CARDS enclosed with the letter 
| from a subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER which is here reproduced 
would have been regarded as satisfactory 
ten or fifteen years ago. But the world has 
changed in the meantime and, along with 
the style changes in automobiles, trains, or 
hats, typography has changed also. 

Fair type faces have been replaced by 
better ones, fair layouts have been replaced 
by stronger and more forceful arrange- 
ments. A typographer, whose work is ex- 
cellent in any given year, will have fallen 
behind the procession ten years from now 
unless he keeps pace with progress. 

I have been noticing a new billboard 
campaign in the interest of Cadillac auto- 
mobiles. The text of the campaign is stated 
in three words “Progress Means Change.” 
One poster shows an old-style bonnet com- 
pared with a lady’s hat of the 1934 model. 
Another shows one of the early locomo- 
tives compared with one of the new stream- 
lined trains which are nowcoming into use. 

A favorite illustration used by Charles 
F, Kettering, the research chief of General 
Motors, is the possibility of preserving an 
automobile from damage or deterioration. 
Place it in an air-tight glass case. It will 
not rust, it will not wear, but when you 
take it out in ten years, it will be worthless. 

Why? Because by that time automobile 
building will have progressed to such an 
extent that no one would buy such a car. 
Its value would have been destroyed by the 
changes going on all around it. 

The moral is: Don’t ride—typograph- 
ically—in a Model T Ford automobile. 


The most commonly 


used type faces in the 


cards submitted by this 
eR 


reader were lining-plate 
gothics. Now, thelining- 
plate gothics have been 
and still are exceedingly 
useful in rule-form com- 
position and all similar 


This and top Cadillac poster designs 
forcibly demonstrate striking changes 


* We print here a letter from a subscriber who was not satisfied with 


the awards of the judges in the business card contest we conducted recently 


To the Editor: We just can’t help © 
dropping you a line about The Champion 
Press. competition, the funners-up of 
which are depicted on pages 46 and 47 
of the October issue. 

Frankly, we are disgusted and have come 
to the conclusion that our ideas on good 
typography are nil. Alternatively (and 
pardon lack of modesty!) our entries got 
lost in the Atlantic. Enclosed is another 
set of our entered designs, which we feel 
are worthy of note when judged amongst 
specimens of /etterspaced condensed sans . 
serif—an unforgivable sin. 

No more for now, but we hope to hear 
from you again, as THE INLAND: PRINTER 
goes all round the firm, and we just look 
forward to each issue. 


Enclosed with this letter were duplicates 
of the cards he had originally submitted. 
On checking up, we find that all his entries 
were included in the sets of cards submitted 
to the judges for consideration. 

Tue INLAND PrintER takes this com- 
ment seriously, for the cards entered by this 
subscriber were representative of those sub- 
mitted by many other printers who did not 
place. We have, accordingly, asked one of 
the sixteen judges in that contest who has 
always maintained a forward-looking view 
typographically to reply to this reader. The 
accompanying article represents a serious 
effort to show why so much “satisfactory” 
typography falls far short of its possibilities. 





work. As examples of type design for dis- 
tinguished commercial printing, however, 
they fall far short of present-day standards. 
We know how to design better types to- 
day, as is demonstrated in the design of 
the best of the modern sans-serifs. There- 
fore, why continue the use of an older and 
inferior model? 

Remember, the card represented that The 
Champion Press produced ‘‘printing of dis- 
tinction.’ So nothing less than the best in 
type faces could be considered for the busi- 
ness card of this sort of printing concern. 


Four of the five cards 
enclosed with this let- 
4 


ter are here reproduced. 

Let us consider critically 

their claims to rank as 

: YY"), outstanding examples of 
typographic work. 

Card A offers a layout 

without striking faults, 


aside from choiceof types. Thecentered lay- 
out is unobjectionable, yet undistinguished. 
Breaking the street address into two lines 
in order to square up is too strained. The 
very condensed initials C. P. might have 
been effective if larger, but as printed are 
too insignificant to be striking. So close to 
type of an extended form the contrast of 
shape is very manifest and also unpleasing. 

Card B is better in the choice of type 
face for the name of the concern, but this 
is needlessly confused by printing it over 
a pair of almost-undistinguishable initials. 
There is seldom any excuse for printing 
type which is meant to be read over any- 
thing else which may tend to reduce its 
legibility. Again, the lining-plate gothics 
carry most ‘of the copy, printed over a tint 
background which does not increase their 
legibility. Incidentally, spacing in between 
words in the lines over these bands is en- 
tirely too wide, and the wholly centered 
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JOHN JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 





TEL: CENTRAL 0670 
John Johnson (Pres.) 


layout is reminiscent rather than forward- 
looking in its feeling and appearance. 

CardC attempts a more interesting layout, 
but the result is weak. The same comment 
already made regarding the initials also 
applies here. In this composition, a tradi- 
tional- and a modern type face are mixed, 
with the former showing a marked lack of 
strength, particularly in the lines giving 
the telephone number of the company and 
naine of the president. 

Card D is by all odds the best of the 
four shown. In this one, the color is used 
as it should be, for incidental decoration 
and effect, and not conflicting with the 
type. The shading of the two bands throws 
the eye inward to the main title line, which 
is in a well-designed and strong type face. 
The layout is centered, but the distribution 
of space is rather unusual and therefore 
commands attention. 

The personal letterhead of the writer of 
this letter shows an originality and alert- 
ness which is not evidenced in the cards. 


THE CHAMPION PRESS 
PRINTERS OF DISTINCTION 


— mares crams 
Telephone CENTRAL 0670 


CHICAGO 


205 West Wacker Drive 


Joun JonNnsON, President 
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These four cards, submitted in our recent busi- 
ness-card contest by the reader whose letter is 
reproduced on the preceding page, are referred 
to in this article as Card A (top left), B (top 
right), C (lower left), and D (lower right). 
Study these cards in connection with the text 


Let us consider now a few of the cards 
which were well rated by the judges. Num- 
ber 200, which won the first prize, is here 
shown in a more effective color combina- 
tion than in the September issue. The card 
is surprising in its simplicity. The units are 
positioned, however, in the modern man- 
ner, with the type lines flush to the left 
and the symbol and the line in color far 
off of center. The composition would have 
been spoiled by centering the second type 
line in my estimation. 


Three examples of conservative layout, not men- 
tioned in article, but shown again for compari- 
son. Left to right: Numbers 208, 17, and 142 
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Note particularly that the three words 
printed in color are, properly, set in a size 
larger than the remainder of the card copy. 
When any type is printed in color, rather 
than in black, it is essential to make it 
larger or heavier, so that it may not seem 
less emphatic than the rest of the copy. 

The simplicity and fresh arrangement of 
this card evidently appealed to many of the 
judges, who voted accordingly. 

In Number 82, a non-symmetrical axis 
is established to left of the center, and the 
width of the decorative illustration deter- 
mines the measure of the lines above and 
below it. This is in keeping with the mod- 
ern conception of layout. The white space 
is well distributed in the geometric style. 
If there is any defect in the composition of 
this card, it is that the type face is a little 
light in weight for the size of the illustra- 
tion used with it. 

In Number 90, also, the problem of axis 
is well handled and the various units well 
organized with relation to each other. This 
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card would have been even better if the 
square in color had happened to come off- 
center. The type face selection—one of the 
new flat serifs—is up to the minute and, 
on that account, the card has additional 
merit in addition to other points. 

Number 199 was my personal choice for 
first place. It came within the first twenty 
in final ranking by the judges. I liked the 
simplicity of the two well-known symbols 
of the printer’s trade, made up most ap- 
propriately out of rules. These would at- 
tract my own attention if this card were 
presented by a printer’s salesman, which 
is, of course, the final test of a good card. 
Don’t forget that important point. 

Also, I liked the combination of the 
light and bold versions of a flat-serif type 
face in its two squared-up blocks, both of 
which were flush to the right. There was 
an interesting distribution of white space. 

After all, any judgment on effective job 
composition can be only an expression of 
personal opinion. However, the more com- 
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These cards were favored by the judges, and not 
by the reader whose entries are shown on the 
facing page. Top left, 200, first prize; top right, 
82, third prize; lower left, 90, ranked sixth; 
lower right, 199, is the author's first choice in 
judging all the entries in the recent card contest 


petent and experienced the judges are, the 
more nearly they will concur in their ap- 
praisal of printed matter. 

This brief article is not intended to be 
critical of the cards submitted by the writer 
of the letter. Its only aim is to show that 
printed matter which seeks to rank as dis- 
tinguished, must exhibit variety and spon- 
taneity, and must be representative in both 
layout and type faces of latest sound de- 
velopments in typography. Again we re- 
peat our text: Progress Means Change. 


Three examples of modern business cards, re- 
produced for comparison with conservative lay- 
outs. Left.to right: Numbers 94, 167, and 203 
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Epiror’s Note: The foregoing review 
is by Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of 
typography, Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER is pleased 
to have its readers show their interest by 
writing about what appeals or does not ap- 
peal to them. Only by throwing the light 
of publicity on our problems can we learn 
and progress. 

“Progress Means Change’’ declares the 
Cadillac poster reproduced here. Only by 
constant study can we become familiar 
with the use of the changes offered us. To 
give its readers the benefit of seeing how 
other typographers interpret the changes 
now going on, THE INLAND PRINTER will 
announce a new contest next month. 

The new contest, we confidently believe, 
will prove as helpful and interesting to 
typographers everywhere as have the oth- 
ers conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER 
during the last two years. Watch for the 
announcement in the next issue, and plan 
to enter. Make up your mind to win! 
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TWO COLORS AT THE PRICE 
OF ONE BRINGS IN ORDERS 


AT JOYCE was not what you would call 
P: “star” salesman. In fact, he had only 
recently been transferred from the compos- 
ing room to the “front office” of the Merit 
Printing Company. But what Pat didn’t 
know about salesmanship, he more than 
made up for by a thorough knowledge of 
the “mechanics” of printing. 

On the day following his introduction to 
Franklin Powers, manager of the Snow 
White Laundry Company, he received the 
message that Powers wanted to see him. 
It-was a good break for the salesman and 
Joyce was prompt and was greeted with, 
“Say, Joyce, does your firm ever sell two- 
color printing at the price of one-color?” 

Powers was only jesting, consequently 
was surprised when Joyce replied unhesi- 
tatingly, “Sure, occasionally we do.” About 
to ask what he meant by “occasionally we 
do,” instead Powers said, “Well, here’s a 
two-color order that you can have provid- 
ing you give us a one-color price.” With 
that he handed Pat a layout and several 
sheets of copy for a package insert. 

After carefully examining the layout and 
copy, Joyce turned to Powers and said, 
“We can reduce the cost on this order al- 
most 50 per cent providing you agree to 
accept the job in two different color com- 
binations; that is, the text or reading mat- 
ter for one half of the order would be 
printed in, say, a blue, with headings in 
green; and the other half with blue head- 
ings, and text in green.” 

The idea of two different color combina- 
tions for one job appeared unusual to Pow- 
ers, yet he could find no actual objection. 
However, the thing that interested him the 
most was: How could Joyce print the job 
in any two colors and reduce the cost al- 
most 50 per cent? Therefore he said: “So 
far, so good, but how will you reduce the 
cost 50 per cent by this—what do you call 
it?—half-and-half method?” 

“It’s simple,” Joyce said. “After you have 
okayed the proof, we will ‘break up’ the 
form for colors in the usual way, but, in- 
stead of locking up each color separately, 
we will lock both colors together in one 
chase and run the job as a work-and-twirl 
—some people call it a work-and-twist— 
form. The stock will be cut ‘two up,’ and 
after the 2,500 sheets have been printed in 
either blue or green ink—it doesn’t make 
any difference what color is run first—we 
will remove the form from the press and 
wash it; then wash up the press and apply 
the second color. 
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By RICHARD J. SPILLANE 


“Finished with this, we replace the form 
and proceed to run the stock through the 
press again using the second color of ink, 
feeding the paper to opposite guide edges 
which, after cutting in two when the ink 
has dried, completes the order. It’s simply 


the old method, which printers have used 
for years in printing cross-rule forms; yet 
it permits us to sell two-color printing for 
the price of one-color work, plus, of course, 
the small additional cost for the time con- 
sumed in separating the color forms and 
washing up the press.” 

The possibilities of the work-and-twirl 
method of printing two-color work are 
known to many but, still, to too few print- 
ers. To successfully employ it, one must, of 
necessity, know when and how. Yet any 
printer of average ability in choosing colors 
that are harmonious can use this method. 
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Stock is cut double size for printing two colors at the price of one. And this is how sheet looks 
after the first impression. As in “two up,” 2,500 sheets would be run on an order for 5,000 
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Now, wash up the press and ink up with second color. The stock this time is fed to opposite 


edge. This is proof of second impression alone, and not in register with the first impression. Cuts 


must be positioned to strike in perfect register when sheet is swung to run the second color 
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In selling the work, care should be taken 
to explain to the ‘customer that the color 
combination will be reversed on each half 
of the order, so as to avoid misunderstand- 
ing when the job is delivered. The best 
method is to show the customer a similar 
job as an illustration. 

The work-and-twirl method of printing 
two-color work may also be employed to 
advantage in overprinting; that is, to print 
one color over another. For example: an 
admission ticket on which the word “adult” 
is to appear as a tint in large outline type, 
overprinted by the wording of the ticket 


Albany Crattsmen Have Exhibit 


A comprehensive exhibition of pictures: 


was shown during December in the lobby 
of the New York State Library by the Al- 
bany Capital District Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. It proved a popular art 
event, comprising only the “Art from the 
Printing Press.” 

The pictures were taken from newspa- 
pers, magazines, and advertising. The fin- 
est specimens came from the rotagravure 
supplements of the Sunday newspapers. 
Stephen H. Horgan supplied the pictures 
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After both colors have printed, each color being fed to opposite sides of the sheet, this is how 
the printed stock will appear. The paper is then cut in half, as indicated by the dotted line, and 
two complete copies are produced, one with type black and cut green, other, type green and cut 
black. It is necessary to emphasize this feature in advance, so as to avoid any misunderstanding 


proper. The faintness of the outline letters 
tends to make them appear as a tint, even 
though the ink used may be deep in tone. 
Any design of an outline nature may be 
printed in this manner. In the illustration 
here given, the word “ADULT” would, of 
course, print over the wording of the ticket 
proper on one half of the order, but this 
does not materially affect the result. 

A little experimenting will surprise the 
most skeptical printer as to what may be 
accomplished by this simple and inexpen- 
sive procedure for printing two colors. The 
methods outlined above are not submitted 
as substitutes for the ordinary procedure 
for printing two colors. Nevertheless they 
may be employed to good advantage where 
the press-run is comparatively short, and 
where it is not practical to run a job “two 
up” of each color. 

The same principles can be applied to 
“work-and-turn” forms where a different 
color of ink is desired for each side of a 
job that is to print on both sides. 


from his collection, which filled seven large 
cases, each print properly labeled and the 
whole classified under the three distinct 
kinds of printing: Relief, or typographic; 
planographic, which includes photolithog- 
raphy, collotype, aquatone, pantone, and so 
on; photointaglio, or photogravure and ro- 
tagravure. The purpose of the exhibition 
was cultural. 

The historical section contained many 
“First Results” shown together for the first 
time, among them the first photoengrav- 
ing, 1826, made by Niepce in France; first 
Daguerreotype portrait made by Professor 
Draper, New York City, 1840; The Pencil 
of Nature, London, 1844, the first publica- 
tion illustrated by photography; the first 
published and dated halftone, shown in 
the New York Daily Graphic, March 4, 
1880, by Stephen H. Horgan; also the 
New York Tribune of January 21, 1897, 
in which Horgan began the application of 
halftones in the fast, stereotyping, web- 
perfecting printing press; his portrait of 


Ducos Du Huron, who invented color pho- 
tography, with specimen of his work; first 
practical three-color photography, printed 
from halftones by William Kurtz in 1893- 
94; self-portrait of Karl Klietsch, who in- 
vented photogravure and also rotagravure, 
both of which give us the highest art from 
the printing press, and were delivered per- 
fect from the hands of the inventor. Re- 
production of the painting of a full-rigged 
ship from a back cover of the London 
Times Weekly is one of the most coveted 
art prints in the show. 

The exhibition was inaugurated by a 
craftsmen’s dinner at which Horgan said, 
among other things, “It has been my habit, 
during a long life, to visit art exhibitions 
whenever possible, particularly when what 
are termed ‘Art Prints’ were shown. The 
press always noticed these as ‘high art,’ 
largely because they were high in price. 
An art dealer would tell you ‘this etching 
is worth $1,000, this wood cut $400, when 
neither of them would be a print one would 
want to live with. Still they were ‘high 
art’ because they were high priced. 

“We are entering a new deal in art val- 
uation, as in other things, in the revolution 
we are passing through. The beginning of 
the new deal in art appreciation was seen 
a few years ago when the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, accepted 
twenty-two photographs by Alfred Stieg- 
litz ‘as a medium of expression in the art 
sense. When noting this in THe INLAND 
Printer, I welcomed it as a step forward 
and added: “The day is not far distant 
when the artist-engraver-printer will be rec- 
ognized and we will find “Art from the 
Printing Press” among print collections.’ 
This prediction is fulfilled tonight, we will 
see real art, of our making, that will be 
appreciated by the common people who 
are always created in a majority.” 


xk * 
Idea Worth Thinking About 


Tests conducted on a list of 12,000 retail 
buyers showed that form letters printed on 
pink paper increased the returns 20 per cent 
over any other color... a majority of 
names on this list were women. It will pay 
you to experiment with various colors of 
paper as well as the words of your message 
to find out what appeals, what color and 
message produces the greatest response.— 
Brevities, Elmer W. Miller, Cincinnati. 


x * 


Benefits From Articles 


This firm .is a subscriber to your magazine, 
and has benefited by some of the splendid ar- 
ticles it has published from time to time. We 
should appreciate your advising us just where 
we could contact to get creative ideas for color 
work.—A. S. HuLL, A. S. Hull Stationery Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas. 
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P TO THREE YEARS AGO, most of us 
| were so busy attending to our own 

knitting that but little attention was 
given to any method of printing except let- 
terpress, but with the entry of lithographic 
offset and, to a lesser extent, sheet-fed gra- 
vure printing into the letterpress printing 
plant, there has been a decreased demand 
for line- and halftone plates. This may not 
be considered as progress by many, 
but indifference and hostility to 
these changes will in no way hin- 
der their introduction, provided 
they have sufficient merit to stand 
on their own feet. 

From present indications, relief- 
etched line- and halftone plates 
have progressed to a point where 
further improvement in the qual- 
ity of the plates themselves seems 
impossible. With all the machin- 
ery, improvements in apparatus, 
and technical methods, our line 
plates are no better in quality than 
thirty years ago, while the quality 
and tonal gradations in present- 
day average halftones are not at 
all equal to the plates produced 
twenty years ago. 

Where are the middletone and 
highlight gradations in the half- 
tone plates of years gone by? Cer- 
tainly many fine halftones are 
being made, but can any of these 
be immediately recognized as the 
work of any particular photoen- 
graver, as were the halftones of 
Bartlett in New York or Binner- 
Wells in Chicago in years gone? 
Where and why have these mid- 
dletone gradations disappeared? 
The answer is that with the im- 
provements in etching machine, 
cameras, in arc lamps, in printing 
frames, and so on, the mechanics 
of platemaking have advanced.to 
a remarkable degree, but artistic 


Graphic Arts Are Enriched 
By New Ideas 


should be, far from a mechanical 
operation. We have been follow- 


Industry's rapid advances reviewed for 


photoengravers by contributor* to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Hails new methods 


as spur to commercial printers’ profits 





ing the lines of least resistance, 

and the methods used contain within them- 

selves the very incentives by which other 

processes have been able to progress. 
Forecasts have been heard that typo- 

graphic printing is seriously on the decline; 

that there is no further chance for improve- 


Courtesy of American Writing Paper Company 


Printing today is as superior to yesterday's 
methods as the plane is to the high-wheel bike 





skill and judgment have retro- 
gressed in this progress towards quantity 
production of printing plates. 

Machines have no brains, but must be 
run by brains, and photoengraving is, or 


* Talk by Gustav R. Mayer at American Pho- 


to-Engravers’ Association convention. 
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ment in quality or quantity. The fact is, 
however, that the letterpress printer is far 
from a corpse, and is finding ways and 
means to produce that “something differ- 
ent” by printing halftones on rough-sur- 
faced- and uncoated paper stock, thereby 
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producing results that have a distinctive 
quality not easily equalled. 

The invitation and notices for this con- 
vention are excellent examples of halftone 
printing on a rough-surfaced paper. That 
four-color halftone reproduction of a water 
color, printed with water-color inks, is a de- 
cided progressive step in letterpress print- 
ing from halftone plates produced in the 
usual way, which again demonstrates that 
what someone said could not be done today 
will be done tomorrow. This achievement 
in photoengraving and letterpress printing 
is another practical example produced un- 
der the guidance and creativeness of Louis 
Flader.! He not only talks about what can 
be done with line- and halftone plates, but 
proceeds to back up his statements by prac- 
tical examples, which conclusively demon- 
strate that we have not reached the limits 
of what can be accomplished by photoen- 
graving and letterpress printing. 

Printing from halftones onto rough-sur- 
faced- and uncoated papers is more a mat- 
ter of proper makeready, suitable ink, and 
good presswork, than of halftone plates 
etched or treated in any special way; a suit- 
able overlay is of far more importance than 
extra-deep etching. Excellent detailed prac- 
tical directions pertaining to halftone print- 
ing on rough stock were run by Craftsman 
Flader in the August issue of The Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin, pages 68 to 70, that 
should be carefully read in order to obtain 
a comprehensive understanding of the sub- 
ject (also on page 24 of the August issue 
of THe INLAND PrinrEr.—EpirTor). 

Letterpress printers, photoengravers, and 
ink manufacturers in Germany, through 
combined research, have developed ways 
and means of presenting impressions from 
halftone plates that have fine middletone 
gradations, with an artistic quality which 
attracts attention for its own sake. As a re- 
sult a series of doubletone inks have been 
produced which provide new power for the 
letterpress branch of the graphic arts. And 
from what was given in the German trade 


1 This notable piece of work was used also as 
the frontispiece of the August issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 
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journals, these new doubletone inks are 
handled on the press just like any other 
good grade of letterpress inks, and dry over- 
night. The earlier inks of this kind required 
from two to three days for drying before 
the printed sheets could be handled. 

Future progress in halftone printing on 
the letterpress is more in the hands of the 
printer than the photoengraver; their inter- 
ests, however, are mutual, and it is a case 
of working and planning together for the 
production of something different that will 
attract the attention of those who buy the 
bulk of such printed matter. 

During the past century, typography and 
lithography have been the foremost meth- 
ods of printing in the graphic arts, with 
typography leading in printing from type 
and halftones, and lithography specializing 
in pictorial color printing. But with the de- 
velopment of color process plates by the 
photoengraver, the typographic printer was 
able to produce more satisfactory reproduc- 
tion from an oil painting in four colors 
than the lithographer could in twelve to 
sixteen colors. 

The offset press made possible the print- 
ing of halftones from lithographic plates, 
which in turn stimulated the production of 
lithographic plates by photographic meth- 
ods and the invention of photo-composing 
machines, in which the halftone- or line 
negative could be clamped and then moved 
accurately from left to right and top to bot- 
tom over the surface of a lithographic plate 
coated with a light-sensitive colloid and 
brought into contact with the plate in a 
predetermined position by means of mi- 
crometers. In this way, lithographic half- 
tone plates are made for the offset press, 
which were practically impossible to pro- 
duce by hand-transferring. 

This gave the lithographer an opportu- 
nity to apply the four-color process of the 
photoengraver to lithography. It had its be- 
ginning twenty-eight years ago (in 1905), 
through the inventive ability of a litho- 
graphic artist, William C. Huebner, who 
was dissatisfied with the results produced 
by hand-drawing and hand-transferring in 
reproducing a painting, and also the large 
number of colors necessary as compared to 
what the photoengraver and the letterpress 
printer were producing in four colors. 

The offset press and the photo-composing 
machine—for lithographic platemaking— 
made possible the application of the photo- 
graphic methods and the halftone screen 
by the lithographer that are so successfully 
applied in the production of line- and half- 
tone plates by the photoengravers for let- 
terpress. Nearly every lithographic plant 
now has a camera and photographic plate- 
making department, with which the ma- 
jority of plates are produced for the offset 
press, which has replaced nearly all the di- 
rect lithographic presses that were in use 


‘duction, all gradations, 


for printing from lithographic stone and 
grained zinc- or aluminum plates. 


Fundamentally, lithographic platemak- 


ing for the offset press by photographic 
methods consists of a print on the grained 
metal from a line- or halftone negative. 
This print on metal is the printing surface 
and requires only a chemical treatment to 
prepare it for printing on the press; there is 
no routing, trimming, or blocking neces- 
sary, which means that such plates can be 
produced with far less equipment than re- 
quired for photoengrav- 
ings. But what a lot of 
grief there is even today 
in this seemingly simple 
platemaking process! It 
is not quite as simple as 
it seems at first. 

In all offset halftones, 
both the black-and-white 
and color-process repro- 


all highlight and shadow 
must be in the negative; 
as there is no reétching, 


Start of anew year is a good 
time to study over your work 


press plates from the photoengraver as he 
does line- and halftone plates, the natural 
consequence was the construction of dark- 
room cameras, whirlers, and other equip- 
ment to enable the printer to make his own 
offset plates. The greatest factor, however, 
which made possible this offset platemak- 
ing by the printer was the improvement 
made in process gelatin emulsion, coated 
on film and paper, with which excellent 
line- and halftone negatives are produced 
that are equal to those made by our old 
time-honored friend, the 
wet-collodion process. 
No collodion, no silver 
bath, no array of bottles 
surrounding the dark- 
room and the workroom 
sink; practically only two 
solutions are necessary 
for film and paper nega- 
tives—developer and fix- 
ing bath. With exposure 
and development stand- 
ardized, line- and _half- 
tone negatives from any 





burnishing, or tooling 

possible on the offset-press plates, as is com- 
mon practice in photoengraving. This de- 
ficiency or handicap has been partially over- 
come through the development of dot re- 
ducing on halftone screen positives and re- 
versal methods of platemaking from these 
“reétched” positives; this method of offset 
platemaking is called “deep-etch” here and 
“offset-deep” abroad. 

The mechanics of this method is that a 
“negative” print is obtained on the metal, 
forming a stencil which, after slightly etch- 
ing the halftone dots, type matter, or line 
work, forms a shallow intaglio effect. This 
is filled with ink or lacquer and the nega- 
tive stencil removed with a weak acid, the 
final result being a positive image etched 
into the grain of the offset-press plate, and 
which enables printing with much richer 
depth of color and cleaner halftone dot 
gradations than usually produced from off- 
set plates made from halftone- and/or line 
negatives. There is still room for improve- 
ment, as no shooting, tooling, or burnish- 
ing is possible on these “reétched” half- 
tone positives as now produced. 

Offset plates from negatives are consider- 
ably lower in production cost than are pho- 
toengravings. The comparative ease with 
which line work and reprints from type 
matter can be produced by offset at a sell- 
ing price the letterpress printer could not 
meet led to the construction of small presses 
for the letterpress printer, who in the past 
four years has seen about 50 per cent of his 
form printing going to offset printers. In 
the battle to hold his own, the letterpress 
printer is adding the offset press to his 
pressroom. He requires plates for his offset 
press, and as he could not obtain offset- 


black-and-white original 
subjects have become comparatively simple, 
and worth investigation by the photoen- 
graver as a means of adding new business 
to his plant. 

Present-day platemaking for the offset 
press by the photoengraver is quite a dif- 
ferent proposition from what it was years 
ago, when a line- or halftone print was 
made on the grained zinc, from which the 
lithographer pulled impressions on transfer 
paper, which were stuck down on sheets of 
cardboard in proper position, which corre- 
sponds to a printer making up a form, and 
the assembled transfer impressions trans- 
ferred to the lithographic press plate. 

With the introduction of the offset press 
into the letterpress field, the printer re- 
quires plates that he can put right on his 
press and print. The photoengraver con- 
templating the making of offset-press plates 
will find there are many things to learn 
about supplying plates for the offset press. 
Some printers are only installing the equip- 
ment necessary for producing offset press 
plates (without camera and darkroom) and 
having their line- and halftone negatives 
made by the photoengraver, and which is a 
source of offset business that the photoen- 
graver can readily handle without any ad- 
ditional equipment. 

Black-and-white offset halftone printing 
is steadily improving and producing results 
of a distinctive character. The soft, woolly 
offset dot effects are disappearing as the 
offset printer becomes more familiar with 
the mechanical and technical conditions of 
satisfactory production. 

The remarkable success now obtained in 
printing onto all kinds of paper on the off- 
set press, from tissue to cardboard, due to 
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applying the ink to paper from a resilient 
rubber surface, has led to the application of 
this same basic principle on the letterpress. 
Presses for printing from photoengravings 
and electrotypes by offset are in course of 
construction here and in Europe, which 
avoid the chemical methods of lithographic 
printing, and add the advantages of offset 
to the letterpress. Rotary typographic-offset 
presses, that print in four or more colors 
onto a roll or web of paper, are also being 
developed and showing practical results on 
package wrappers, or where the orders run 
into the millions. 

Printing directly from hand-cut rubber 
plates or rubber electrotypes is a progressive 
step for the photoengraver and letterpress 
printer. We have seen a rubber plate from 
which 6,000 impressions had been printed 
on sandpaper and the plate showed hardly 
any wear to the naked eye. 

Replacing the resin dust used in prepar- 
ing flat photogravure plates by a cross-line 
screen, which is just the reverse in construc- 
tion of the usual halftone screen, has placed 
this fine art-printing method on a commer- 
cial mass-production basis and made this 
the third major printing method. The pic- 
tures and type are etched into the metal, 
which must be filled with ink, and the ink 
wiped off the surface of the cylinder. This 
wiping on the rotary gravure press is done 
by a thin steel blade pressing on the copper 
cylinder, squeegeeing the ink from the sur- 
face. The crossed-screen lines in the image 
form a continuous bearer for the “doctor” 
blade, as this strip of steel is called. 

Producing these gravure printing cylin- 
ders is a craft in itself, in which technique 
used is entirely different from letterpress- 
or offset platemaking. In recent years, sheet- 
fed gravure presses have been developed in 
which a thin sheet of copper can be clamped 
onto the printing cylinder, on the same 
principle as the metal plate in an offset 
press. This permits preparing and etching 
the work on a flat plate, and places gravure 
in the commercial-printing field. 

Another method becoming a factor in 
the graphic arts is stencil printing; this has 
been used for many years by show-card ar- 
tists to produce small editions of posters, 
window displays, car cards, applying let- 
tering to pennants, auto-tire covers, and 
other advertising novelties. The printing 
plate consists of bolting silk, stretched on a 
wooden frame, on which the picture, de- 
sign, or lettering is painted or stopped out 
with a glue or lacquer. This stencil is laid 
on the material, which may be paper, card- 
board, cloth, tin, or wood, and ink forced 
through the open silk mesh of the stencil 
with a stiff squeegee operated by hand. A 
power stencil printing press has been in- 
vented that is claimed to produce these 
stencil impressions at the rate of 1,000 to 
1,500 an hour, which places it in a favor- 
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able position for quantity production. Any 
number of colors can be applied and many 
of these stencil products look like original 
drawings or paintings. 

Instead of drawing these stencils by hand, 
photographic methods are gradually com- 
ing into use in their production. A stencil 
corresponds to a negative, therefore a posi- 
tive is necessary for producing a photo- 
graphic stencil, and there is a source of 
business here for the photoengraver in sup- 
plying line- and coarse-screen halftone posi- 
tives to stencil printers. 

There are a number of other interesting 
printing methods, but those I mentioned 
have the greatest interest to the present- 
and near-future photoengraver. There is 
nothing consistent or logical in predicting 
that one printing method will wipe out the 
other; each stimulates the other to further 
progress, and none of us here will see the 
demise of photoengraving and letterpress 





Germany Creates Half-letter Types 


Two new type faces are now being intro- 
duced by a German typefoundry, the most 
striking of which is Intermezzo, a combi- 
nation of half letters so that words, boxes, 
or phrases may be inserted between the up- 
per and bottom halves. This letter makes 
possible also two-color combinations, one 
half in one color, the other in a second. 

Intermezzo comes in several sizes, the 
smallest totaling some thirty points, pro- 
viding for a wide variety of uses. Speci- 
mens show it effectively used on a wide 
range of folders and advertisements, as well 
as on distinctly modern letterheads. 

The second new face is called Appell, is 
a decidedly free-hand script, done broadly 
and boldly, and featuring perfect joins of 
letters to give printed simulation of hand- 
written copy. 

Specimens show it used for headings, for 
text in various forms, as copy for reverse 
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Three specimens of how the new Intermezzo 
can be used to obtain unusual effects, both in 


printing. Some claim that present demands 
are for low-priced plates and low-priced 
printing. In my opinion this is a fallacy, 
the demand is for a quality product at a 
reasonable price, and what our customers 
really want is something different from the 
same old hash, irrespective of the platemak- 
ing or printing by which it was produced. 


x 
Finds Mailing Pieces Valuable 


We are very much interested in your series of 
“mailing pieces for printers,” and would like to 
have your permission to adapt them to our Brit- 
ish clients. We should not require the electros, 
but would be prepared to pay a fee for the use 
of your layout. We have been subscribers for 
some years, and consider THE INLAND PRINTER 
the most valuable and instructive of the trade 
papers. — LowE & BRYDONE PRINTERS, LIM- 
ITED, London, England. 


type face, consisting of matching half letters, 
one color and in two. Sizes refer to half heights 


plates, and for distinctive overprinting on 
two-color letterheads. Masculine in tone, it 
suggests a new type of “personal message” 
in printed advertising. 

Both of these faces are the creations of 
Schriftguss A. G. vorm. Briider Butter, of 
Dresden. They should not be confused with 
Kombinette, Swiss two-color type shown in 
the Review of Specimens for June. In that 
face, the lower quarter is separated, but is 
not designed for division from the rest of 
the letter, being more to give the effect of a 
shadow in the foreground. 


x 


Great from Cover to Cover 


Please accept my congratulations on THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. The magazine is simply great 
from cover to cover—F. HEATON, Manager, 
The Central Telegraph, Biloela, Australia. 
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Photos Must Have Contrasts 

What is wrong with the enclosed issue of our 
house-organ? Is the photographer, engraver, or 
printer to blame for the fact that some of the 
cuts show light next to dark ones, or do you 
believe that the printer could have used heavier 
ink to make the lighter cuts darker or more 
prominent without clogging type or darker cuts? 


A special halftone black, strongly toned 
with both iridescent reflex coal-tar blue and 
deep, dirty toning Prussian blue, is availa- 
ble for pictures of such articles as collars, 
shirts, lace, and so on, which have but little 
inherent black-and-white contrast. How- 
ever, this ink alone cannot remedy the ef- 
fect in your magazine. An improvement is 
possible by grouping the flat cuts together 
toward the top and the cuts with ample 
contrast together near the bottom of the 
page. Next time have photographer make 
all pictures with about same tone depth. 


Special Ink for Dull-Coated Paper 


We are enclosing herewith cover sheet with 
which we have been having considerable trou- 
ble for the past four issues, with ink rubbing 
off when handled in the bindery. We have used 
high-grade halftone inks; sent the job to an- 
other pressroom, and used a non-scratch half- 
tone ink, but all to no avail. The job seems to 
be dry when leaving pressroom, but when being 
jogged after stitching, the ink will smut. De 
you believe changing to an enamel coated pa- 
per would help? The stock used at present is 
dull finish. All plates are like sample herewith. 


Dull-coated paper requires a special half- 
tone ink. Such an ink is available and dries 
overnight against rubbing off, even against 
offset when bled borders are trimmed, pro- 
vided the pressroom temperature is at least 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. This ink is 
useful on all papers except rag bond and 
ledger and similar surfaces (which are well 
nigh impermeable) for the quick binding, 
and backing-up work-and-turn forms. 


Special Ink Required for Cellulose 


The printing class of this school is anxious 
to produce slides, printed from type and typo- 
graphical ornaments on cellulose tissue, for use 
in the school’s projection machine for songs, 
and so on, to be flashed on the screen during 
assembly periods. The art class has produced 
some fine work along this line; they draw on 
Cellophane and place it between glass; another 
method is direct on the glass. 

The print-shop boys want to compete with 
the art class. They consider that good sharp im- 
pressions from typographical forms will be bet- 
ter than amateur artists’ best work. We have 
experimented with ordinary printers’ ink in 
color, printed on cellulose tissue on our platen 
presses. The results have been fair. 


Questions on pressroom problems 

are solicited, and will be answered 

by mail if a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 











Therefore, I am appealing to you for expert 
advice: Our difficulty is we have not been able 
to get a good solid impression. When the print 
is flashed on the screen it appears weak and 
spotted. How can we avoid this? 

We are sending you the names of the 
inkmakers who have solved the problem 
of satisfactory inks for printing on cellu- 
lose tissue. Not many have done it. Use 
hard packing and either slipsheet or spread 
out the sheets while the special ink dries 
by changing from a fluid to a solid on 
the surface of the tissue. 


Pointers on Printing with Gold Ink 

I have tried in vain to print with gold ink on 
sixty-pound enamel paper, coated on one side. I 
have run the ink light and again so heavy as to 
require slipsheeting. I have also tried light and 
heavy impression. I have also run the form in 
the position shown and again at a right angle 
to this position. I had the ink ordered for this 
stock. I guess the trouble is in not the ink, but 
my printing. Will you give the method used to 
get a good print? 

In printing with metallic inks, it is most 
important that the rollers are in good con- 
dition, with all possible tack. This condi- 
tion met, ink up with black ink. Using a 
hard packing, make ready with rollers set 
light to form until you get a satisfactory 
print. Wash up the press and proceed with 
the gold ink. If the print is not satisfactory, 
put the sheets through a second time, after 
the first impression is well set. 


High-Gloss Label Inks Are Obtainable 

I am able to get label orders of the grade I 
am enclosing provided I can duplicate the exact 
grade of high-gloss ink and photographing used 
to make these reversed plate labels. Where are 
these obtained ? 

These high-gloss label inks are made by 
leading inkmakers and you may entrust 
the reverse plate job to the photoengraver. 


Question of Furniture and Lockup 

Is it correct to use metal in the gutters of 
impositions or should wood be used against 
type edge; referring to book work and not to 
dead-register forms? The machine minder and I 
differ. He is for “all metal’? and running right 
across the foot of pages, whereas I prefer wood 
for absorption into type and individual lockup 
for pages, columns, and so on. We are willing 
to coGperate on your decision. 

Metal furniture, except on both sides of 
the quoins, is better, but it calls for more 
thorough justification than wood. So, for 
rush work, it is common to use wood 
reglets instead of metal between machine- 
cast columns, and so on. For the same class 
of work, the individual lockup, two quoins 
at the foot of a page, is common. It is ap- 
parent that if lift is secured by squeezing 
wood furniture, it will shortly be ruined 
and replacement becomes necessary. The 
machine minder is right. In the long run 
metal furniture is better and more econom- 
ical. It tends to minimize press troubles, 
such as workups and slurs, because it calls 
for better justification. The one objection 
to metal furniture is its weight, and this 
is immaterial as large forms are handled 
today. However, metal furniture in full- 
size forms for the largest platen presses 
makes such a heavy chase that it is a hard- 
ship if the runs are short. For this reason 
wood still is largely used in such forms. 


Wants to Make Celluloid Buttons 


We anticipate adding the making of cellu- 
loid buttons to our line of novelties. What is 
the process for printing on celluloid buttons? 
Also where can the equipment be obtained ? 
We refer to the small celluloid buttons worn 
in the lapel of the coat at conventions. 

The printing is done on the dull or mat 
celluloid and, after the ink has dried, the 
buttons are lacquered. For special equip- 
ment for buttons consult the headquarters 
for all things celluloid. 


Secret, Invisible Ink Introduced 
Numerous samples of a new stunt in the 
printing industry have been received re- 
cently. The paper is apparently absolutely 
blank, but when wet it shows a form ap- 
parently printed in white ink on a colored 
paper. The samples are all colored paper: 
pink, green, blue, and goldenrod. How- 
ever, while the form appears white on the 
wet colored paper, it was not printed with 
white ink, but with a transparent water- 
proofing substitute for ink which shows 
white when water is applied to the sheet. 
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Tries Deeply Etched Brass Plates 

Regarding the manufacture of small, brass, 
engraved plates like the enclosed sample (made 
in Europe), I have much trouble in transfer- 
ring the printed offset to the brass plate, al- 
though the offset impression is good. In other 
words, the brass does not take the ink evenly. 
Can you refer me to a manual on this work? 

Brass is in common use for halftones in 
Europe, but in this country is used princi- 
pally for embossing dies. These dies first 
are etched and, often, hand work is done 
on them. Probably the most useful availa- 
ble manual is “Commercial Engraving and 
Printing,” by C. W. Hackleman. Also we 
are sending you the name of an authority 
on brass-plate etching. 


Printing on Round Wooden Handles 

We are interested in printing wooden han- 
dles of ice picks, screw drivers, fly swatters 
and miscellaneous tools. The printing, we pre- 
sume, should be done on a special press. Will 
use principally a block letter from one-eighth- 
to three-eighths inch high. 

Most printing on wood is from brass 
type, and to print on round surfaces a spe- 
cial press is used. We are sending name of 
source of supply. 


Printing on Cellulose Tissue 

We are asking for information on cellulose 
printing, as attached sample. Kindly tell us if 
special ink is used; if so, the kind; also method 
of printing, kind of cuts used, and so on. 

You will find the information requested 
on page 63, December, 1933, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


One Corner of Cut Is Too Low 

Do you consider the cut on the front of the 
enclosed program well printed? It was printed 
on a 10 by 15 platen press without vibrator. 

With the exception of one corner of the 
cut, which is low and needs an underlay, 
the entire program is fairly well printed. 
However, this sample shows specks of dirt 
or dried ink in the print of the cut, which 
were probably washed out. Equal parts 
halftone- and job inks make a good ink for 
use on antique-finish book. 


Grain Position in Relation to Grippers 
Which is the better way to grip paper for 
good register and minimum stretch: Should the 
grain of the sheet be parallel to the cylinder or 
parallel to the cylinder bearers? One of our 
printers says the grain should be parallel to the 
cylinder, and the papermaker says the grain 
should be parallel to the cylinder bearers. 
Generally, the longer dimension of the 
sheet (direction of the grain) is worked 
parallel to the cylinder because most stretch 
or shrink is in this direction and the end 
guide may be used to correct this to some 
extent. In this country, the boxes or other 
containers are marked with the dimensions 
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of the sheet, the longer dimension, way of 
the grain, last, thus 25 by 38. If the longer 
dimension comes first, 38 by 25, it indicates 
the grain runs the shorter way of the sheet 
and register trouble is likely. But in offset 
presswork, the circumferences of both plate 
and blanket cylinders are increased and de- 
creased to overcome loss of register from 
expansion and contraction of paper, and 
some have the cylinders cut extra deep. 


Equipment for Tipping on Mounts 

We are figuring on a large job, which will 
require tipping a four-color lithographed sheet 
on a cardboard poster. What is the most eco- 
nomical way to handle this work and what sort 
of glue should be used? 

The best equipment, and even the glue, 
depends on the size of the sheets, their 
character, and the quantity to be glued. 
Send details to suppliers recommended. 


Negative and Positive of Same Form 


I am sending to you a handbook I have had 
since about the year 1920, but have never 


really had to use. This book is “Imposition for 
Printers,’ by F. J. Tresize. I am also sending 
along a ring pamphlet by a folding-machine 
manufacturer, illustrating their layout of sheets 
for their folding machine. Now, in the Tresize 
handbook witness the picture on page sixty-five, 
figure seventy-seven; this does not correspond 
with illustration of imposition by the folder 
company, and that is what I would like to have 
explained. Which is correct? 

Both of the handbooks are correct, with 
the difference that the Tresize book, writ- 
ten for printers, shows the forms as they 
appear on the imposing stone before going 
to the press, that is, in the negative, and 
the folder manual, written for the folding- 
machine operators, shows the forms printed 
on the sheets to be folded, that is, in the 
positive. Perhaps this should have been 
clearer in the books. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—‘“Sick”” Monday 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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The PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 





—* 


Capitalizing Parts of Proper Names 


On what principle do some newspapers cap- 
italize “church,” ‘committee,’ and such words 
in proper names, but keep ‘‘street’” down? I 
can’t work it out.—Djistrict of Columbia. 

The clipping enclosed with this query 
shows “Moravian Church,” “Women’s Na- 
tional Committee,” “Bryn Mawr College,” 
“Union Memorial Hospital,” “City Health 
Department”; it also shows “North Wash- 
ington street,” “Club road.” The contrast is 
emphasized by the fact that the latter ad- 
dress is given as “Club road, Roland Park.” 

Why keep “street” down and “Park” up? 
To my way of thinking, each noun mem- 
ber of a compound proper name should be 
kept up. There is a difference between “We 
rode on a Pennsylvania railroad train” and 
the expression “We rode on a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train.” The Baltimore paper from 
which the samples shown above are taken 
presumably would not recognize it. 

Incidentally, in glancing over the clip- 
pings sent by this correspondent, I was in- 
terested to note that in the headlines every 
word begins with a capital; as in this one: 
“Members Of Glee Club Don Nautical Uni- 
forms For Revival Of Gilbert And Sulli- 
van Opera.” This rule certainly does have 
the merit of simplicity; there could hardly 
be any trouble in the shop over its applica- 
tion. (But kindly do not think I am endors- 
ing it for general use!) 


As to British Spelling of “Nett” 


The reason or at least the history of the 
spelling “nett” should probably appear in the 
NED, not handy to me. It first meant “'shin- 
ing,” then ‘free of 1mpurities, clean.” The ex- 
tension is obvious.—Texas. 


Thanxalot. This is a helpful note. 


Period Is Pushed Around Again 


An argument has come up in this department 
regarding the position of the period and quote, 
when the quote is placed around a single letter, 
as “L.” I have always followed the rule I 
learned in school, “A period always precedes 
the quotation mark,’’ but a printer has tried 
to convince me I am wrong in this instance. 
He contends the period spacing separates the 
quotes, which makes the spacing around the 
capital letter uneven. May I hear from you on 
this ?-—Wisconsin. 


Placing the period inside the quotes is 
always right. In this instance the period 
outside the close-quote would look badly 


balanced. Our rule is to place the larger 
points—question mark, exclamation mark, 
colon and semi-colon—according to the 
logic of their relation to the text, but to 
put the comma and period always inside. 
This, for the sake of typographical sym- 
metry—which may surprise your friend. 


Language Becomes Simplified | 

The construction “will start,” or ‘‘will be 
started”? Again, pedantic misdirection. “Okla- 
homa’s’” generation speaks the long way, ours 
the short, and the next may be shorter still: 
“Work starts Monday,” mebbe “Work Mon.” 
The evolution of language is a wearing-off; of 
Aryan, our English is furthest along the road 
to simplicity, whereat Chinese arrived ages ago. 
We are on our way.— Massachusetts. 

There’s meat in this! I like that sentence, 
“The evolution of language is a wearing- 
off.” Something to think about! Actually, 
we are so far along toward that ultimate 
simplicity of which our friend writes that 
I have seen in busses the signs, “Pay en- 
ter,” “Pay leave” —which is certainly a rat- 
tling good approximation toward the high 
point of word-economy. 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





Take Your Bearings 


ORTH, South, East, West, stretch 

N the markets for your product. 
The manufacturer or distributor here 
in Ontario sells in Quebec and Brit- 
ish Columbia to customers he has 
never seen. His business rests upon 
a PAPER foundation. A moment’s 
thought will convince you of the 
truth of that statement. 
The executive who realizes this does 
not think of the cost of impressive 
stationery, folders, booklets,and other 
sales literature as being too high. He 
knows that the man who is his logi- 
cal buyer will probably see only ONE 
piece of the many he buys for each 
mailing—and that on that one de- 
pends the success of his approach. 
Therefore he invests in quality to en- 
sure greater returns. 


* 


The Livingstone Press, Toronto, emphasizes an 
important matter in its "Good Impressions” 





Choice of Preposition Still Open 


I am referring a dispute to you as referee. 
The question is over the expression, ‘under the 
circumstances.” I claim it should be “in the 
circumstances”; my friend of the other side 
claims it is correct as is, because of current 
usage. The reason for my position of course is 
that we are /n circumstances, not under them 
(‘“‘circum” equals “‘around”’; “‘sto,” “to stand’’). 
I admit current usage, but say it is wrong, and 
that popular use does not justify the expression. 
The other fellow refuses to admit the force of 
the derivation. In the circumstances, what is 
your judgment ?—Cal/fornia. 

By, from, in, with, over, under, through, 
and all around these circumstances, yet I 
do not think the Greek derivation can be 
shown to have much to do with deciding 
what English preposition to use. “Circum- 
stances,” according to the dictionary, are 
conditions, facts, or events relating to other 
conditions, facts, and events. 

It’s a good enough definition for a word 
that defies actual, clean-cut, final definition 
pretty stoutly. But it does not shed much 
light on the choice of accompanying prepo- 
sition. The dictionary (Webster) sanctions 
“under the circumstances,” thus recogniz- 
ing the force of common usage. 

The language, in ordinary use, has set- 
tled pretty solidly on “under,” but preci- 
sionists do fight for “in.” There is so little 
difference in the force of the argument on 
each side, it seems to me the wise thing 
for practical printers to do is to lay aside 
individual preference and settle on one 
form or another for use in the plant prod- 
uct. And in job work, the preference of 
the customer may be followed without a 


quiver of regret. 


Tell "Em! Sell ’Em!—So What? 


If an author who knows what he’s doing 
thinks he can make a particular wanted im- 
pression in a certain way, that’s what he should 
do. I don’t see that a style of initialcapping 
necessitates capping the first remnant of a be- 
headed word. ‘“‘’em” is not a word at all, 
though printed so. Ask ten or twenty to read 
the line and see how many say ‘“Tellm! Sellm!’’ 
That is a way of writing still too advanced, but 
watch it come.—New York. 


This is entertaining in the extreme, but 
will hardly do as a guide for the puzzled 
printer, wondering whether to set “Tell 
‘em, Sell ’em,” in display, or “Tell "Em, 
Sell Em,” for which I ruled and which I 
still favor just as much as ever. 
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Fryer Writes About Division of Words 


I believe Mr. Sisam, you, and I all agree in 
the main that division should be by the sylla- 
ble. But—what syllable? 

Sisam says if one practices turning over on 
the consonant he will hit both syllable and 
etymology; exceptions have to be memorized. 

I contend for a compromise of syllable and 
etymology, which coincides practically with Si- 
sam’s idea. You remark that there can be no 
compromise, but it must be one or the other. 

Americans divide ‘‘rev-enue.” Now, I say 
“re-venue,’ because I have the etymology in 
mind. I read so. 

A real reader reads by building up idea on 

idea as he proceeds—the association of ideas. 
These come from the symbols, or words. The 
reader's mind runs along the track of type 
smoothly until it comes to a crossing where 
some compositor has murdered a word by di- 
viding on a syllable as he himself pronounces 
it. There is the body on the track. The reader's 
mind slams on all brakes. 
. I challenge any one to pronounce ‘'proj-ect”’ 
without a distinct effort. The difference be- 
tween the noun and the verb is a mere change 
of opening the mouth. The division is the 
same in both uses of the word. 

And, why do Americans divide “‘serv-ant”’ 
so? Also, why do the English divide it “'ser- 
vant’? The variance is silly. 

Americans will not divide ‘‘nur-ses,” “‘hor- 
ses,” ““laun-ching,” “‘bran-ches.”’ Any of these 
cruelly slaughtered words may be seen any day 
in Australian newspapers, where operators di- 
vide by the American method (or one of them), 
a la nude. It’s the easiest thing to do, saving 
thought, time, and trouble to the operator. 

Division made solely by syllable considera- 
tions suits only the peruser who passes along 
from word to word, skimming scattered items 
of information without understanding what it 
is all about. For him it doesn’t matter where 
one divides a polysyllabic word. 

But for the reader who is constructing ideas 
to an edifice, it matters a good deal where a 
word is divided, if division is to be for con- 
venience of readers.—Benjamin N. Fryer, Wool- 
lahva, New South Wales, Australia. 

The compositor who murders a word 
and leaves the body on the track to jolt 
the reader’s train of thought makes an in- 
teresting talking-point, but actually he has 
the proofreader watching his efforts and 
correcting his errors. Even where a proof- 
room’s grant of editorial powers is closely 
limited, it should include the function of 
making divisions uniform and _self-con- 
sistent throughout the work. 

As to the pronunciation of “proj-ect,” I 
think the answer is the duplicity of the 
“i” sound. “Pro-ject,” the verb, offers no 
difficulty; the “j” hooks up clearly and eas- 
ily with the “ect.” In the noun, the pro- 
nunciation actually is with the “d” sound 
concluding the first syllable, the “j” sound 
going with the second and unaccented syl- 
lable: “prod-ject.” 

I think Mr. Fryer’s division of readers 
into classes, one worthy of respect and the 
other not, is a bit haughty. Good division 
should be sought in all work. 

Division by syllable necessarily depends 
on correct syllabication, and that in turn is 
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obtained only through careful and accurate 
study of pronunciation—with a special al- 
lowance for just such phenomena as appear 
in words such as “proj-ect.” 
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Proofroom Scrapbook Treasures 


These random notes, printed now and 
then in this department, should be of ut- 
most value to proofreaders. And here is the 
latest crop: 

A headline: “Alumnus Denounces Deaf 
School Heads.” This does not mean school- 
heads who are deaf, but “heads of deaf- 
schools,” schools for the deaf. 

Another headline: “City Places Ban on 
All-Night Parking.” The headline writer 
was alert to the fact that “all night park- 
ing” would not say what he meant. 

Again: “Questions Show Girl in Hunt- 
ington Death.” Should be “show-girl.” 

This comes from those dear, dead, far- 
off and forgotten Hoover days: “Just when 
the legislators will be recalled from their 
homes, resorts, European trips, and junkets 
to Damp Island possessions has not been 
settled definitely.” Reference was, rather 
vaguely, to island possessions that are damp, 
not to some certain islands known as the 
Damp Islands. Somebody fumbled the ball; 
either copyreader, compositor, or the proof- 
reader. The proofreader, in this particular 
case, could have been held responsible, how- 
ever, for the appearance of this silly error 
in final print. He should have caught it. 

A somewhat similar slip occurred in this 
headline: “MacDonald, College Lecturer, 
Caught under Capsized Launch.” The lady 
who was drowned was a lecturer at Mac- 
Donald College. Her own name was noth- 
ing like MacDonald. Readers wonder how 
such errors creep into the newspapers. Of 
course, the wonder really is, not that they 
do happen, but that they do not occur with 
more frequency. One cause of the trouble is 
that article and head are set separately; the 
compositor does not have the text to help 
him. The boys who write the heads should 
be scrupulously careful to make their copy 
legible—and compositors happy. 

Equal care is necessary in all commercial 
shops for the best grade of printing. 


Singular Verb and Plural Subject 


You said, not long ago, ‘The reform and im- 
provement of city government is their object.” 
To have used ‘‘are’’ would have been, it seems 
to me, a pedantic artificiality —Ohio. 

Another instance of idiom differing from 
grammar. Grammatically, of course, this 
and that are. But there’s a trick of the mind 
that, in easy or common usage, seems to 
squeeze the two things into one, making 
the singular verb quite acceptable. We com- 
pound, mentally: reform-and-improvement. 
There is a sort of twilight zone here. 





Confusion As to Use of Quotes 

In “Building with Words,” Francis K. Ball, 
whose ‘‘Constructive English” you often quote, 
seems to justify use of single quotes with what 
he calls “isolated words, phrases, or clauses,” 
such as “now and then,” “by and by,” “to and 
fro.’’ Of course, I am aware of the single-quote 
style as used, I thought, exclusively by the Af- 
lantic Monthly in this country, but the use of 
the single quote for “‘isolated’’ words, and even 
clauses, is new to me. I have frequently seen 
manuscripts which use the single quotes in many 
cases when relating to words or short phrases, 
but I had regarded the practice as simply errone- 
ous and invariably in my work have called for 
doubles. It seems I was wrong.—Nebraska. 

No, sir—you were right! Nothing but 
confusion and the chance of bad work can 
come from exceptions and specialties in the 
rulings on use of quotes. There are two 
possible systems, logical and workable: the 
British, which starts with single quotes and 
uses doubles for an “interior quote,” and 
the American, reversing this style. Why 
cloud the issue with a lot of fancy, artificial 
exceptions and special uses? 


Split Infinitives Lose Their Horror 

In one issue of THE INLAND PRINTER—in 
fact, in one paragraph—I found two split in- 
finitives: “to not only work,’ and “to also 
abandon.” These should have been improved 
into “not only to work,” “also to abandon.” I 
believe you will agree —Florida. 

Yes, these changes would have improved 
the sentences. However, there are times 
when all but the most hidebound critics 
would have to admit that a split infinitive 
is acceptable; times when it’s the “natural” 
form of expression. For my part, I would 
not wish to split infinitives habitually, nor 
would I care to submit myself to a rule 
banning them entirely. It seems much bet- 
ter to apply good judgment to the indi- 
vidual situation. 


Outs and Doubles Are Explained 

Some time ago you spoke of the need of be- 
ing on the watch for doubles and outs. I am a 
schoolboy trying to learn something about print- 
ing, and wish to know just what doubles and 
outs are.—Ohio. 

Doubles are repetitions, and outs are 
omissions. Sometimes the compositor, if in- 
terrupted in his work, goes back, uncon- 
sciously, and sets again the words he has al- 
ready done. And sometimes he jumps from 
the first appearance of a word that happens 
to be repeated a little further on to the sec- 
ond appearance, leaving a gap which the 
proofreader must detect. In both cases the 
need of constant alertness by the reader is 
demonstrated. He cannot afford to let down 
for a moment, for as soon as his mind 
begins running down the lines mechani- 
cally he is in danger of a bad miss. Copy 
and proofs alike are full of pitfalls, and it 
is wise to assume that any line, however 
innocent in appearance, may upset you. 


THE-INLAND PRINTER for January, 1934 
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PRACTICAL HELP ON COLOR 


GIVEN IN BECKETT GUIDE 


ESPITE THE FINE RECORD of many it has 
been a long time since any manufac- 
turer of paper has brought to the printer 
what in practical, everyday helpfulness can 
match the “Color Guide” of the Beckett 
Paper Company. If there is a reader of THE 
INLAND PrinTER who has not, in response 
to advertising announcements, obtained a 
copy he should before it is too late. 
To forestall a chance misunderstanding, 
the “Color Guide” is a book with approxi- 
mately seventy 8’ by 11 inch pages, and 


AN EXAMPLE OF HARMONY 
Printed with Buckeye Blue, No. 6, pure. Buckeye Green, No. 4, pure 


objective, the nearest approach to the ed- 
itor’s ideal (which is too comprehensive to 
be practical ), since John F. Earhart’s “Color 
Primer” was published. 

While the emphasis is upon demonstra- 
tion, introductory pages in text and dia- 
gram, mostly in colors, set forth in concise 
and understandable fashion principles all 
should know. This contemplates the fac- 
tors of color balance, harmonies of contrast 
and analogy, the effect of environment on 
colors, illusion, and so on. 


AN EXAMPLE OF CONTRAST 
Printed sith Buckeye Magenta, No. 8, pure. Buckeye Orange, No. 2, pure 


The plan on which the demonstration section of the Beckett Color Guide” is based is shown by 

this pair of pages. On each left-hand page, the design appears in two related colors, while it 

appears in contrasting hues, facing. A different design is used for each spread, with names and 
numbers of inks, including those of optional combinations, given on every page as indicated 


not a chart. However, in view of the illus- 
trations, including diagrams, in colors, it 
fulfils the functions of a chart. 

Chief of its attributes is simplicity. As 
the foreword states, “Color systems that re- 
quire theoretical balance of hues, areas, and 
tones, together with scratch-pad notations, 
may interest the artist and designer with 
plenty of time on his hands.” 

To one who for years has yearned for an 
examplar of color schemes from which a 
printer might instantly find a suitable color 
scheme established for him—in a form the 
pressman might unerringly follow—it is 
also great to find, following what is quoted 
above, a statement of the obvious fact that 
“most printers and advertisers are unable 
to devote any considerable time to the tech- 
nical study of color. They want the simple 
fact rather than the complex rules, conclu- 
sions and not hints.” And, it is greater still 


to find the Beckett offering fulfiling this 


Then, to the meat, the pages to which 
the printer may turn when deciding what 
colors to use, say, for a form about ready 
for press. For these demonstration pages, 
thirteen colors of Buckeye cover are used, 
each being presented, facing, in two color 
combinations, one utilizing inks of related 
hue and the other offering a contrast com- 
bination. It is interesting, also, to note that 
ten inks have been standardized by Beckett 
to accomplish a practically unlimited vari- 
ety of effective color schemes on these thir- 
teen different colors of stock. 

Too, it is found that the colors are avail- 
able from such a number of named ink- 
makers to further simplify the proposition. 
The demonstrations, two-color cover de- 
signs, are not only valuable in reaching a 
decision as to colors of inks when a stock 
color is known, but also in deciding on the 
whole proposition prior to ordering stock, 
while planning the work. Furthermore, a 


list of optional color combinations is given 
on each demonstration page as indicated by 
our illustration of two of them. 

In the text pages, various helpful points 
are incidentally brought out. There is the 
one relating how in an adjacent harmony 
with stock representing one of the colors 
the inks, if at all transparent, will remain 
bright and colorful, should the stock show 
through them. Green ink on blue stock, for 
example, will remain green, although its 
character may swing toward the cold side 
of the scale. On the other hand, an ink op- 
posite in hue to that of the stock may mean 
double impressions to prevent any change 
and/or dullness. Helpful, too, is the point 
that, as a general rule, opposite colors will 
tend to enhance each other, whereas adja- 
cent hues soften each other. 

As was obviously necessary, the printing 
of the work is of a high order of excellence, 
this being personally supervised by L. A. 
Braverman at the Proctor & Collier Press, 
Cincinnati. 

To insure greatest benefit through the 
widest possible use, the Beckett Paper Com- 
pany has placed a nominal price of $1.00 a 
copy on the book. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the company at headquarters, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


x * 


Discussing Word-Division 


In the July and August, 1933, issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, Edward N. Teall makes ref- 
erence to the book of Ben Fryer, ‘““Word-Divi- 
sion,’ which was distributed to members of the 
P. I. C. A. I cannot discuss the book, as I am 
not a student of etymology, but this reference 
by Mr. Teall to ‘“Word-Division” links me up 
with the past. 

Many years ago, Mr. Teall’s father was the 
editor of the proofroom column. A most out- 
standing man among the wide circle of Ameri- 
can proofreaders. His opinion was sought from 
every part of America and often outside of the 
U. S. He conducted the column for many years. 

When the comp. and the reader could not 
agree on a point, then Mr. Teall was asked for 
an opinion. Or when the reader and the cus- 
tomer came into conflict, it was to Mr. Teall 
that an appeal was made. And many were the 
complications when the shillelagh was swinging 
in the air. But he was never ruffled; his tact and 
patience won him many friends; and to every 
problem submitted, whether profound or other- 
wise, his answer never carried a sting. 

The son now wears the mantle of the father, 
who passed away lamented by many, especially 
the old hands of the proofroom, most of them 
above average ability. He had a tough spin at 
the beginning. There were few who would write 
to him about their problems or seek advice. 

I think at times some of the contributors did 
not have good intentions when they sent their 
queries. But by persistency, plus ability, he has 
proved himself to be the equal of his father. I 
am glad of it. Why? Because I admired the 
young man’s pluck. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has no reason to re- 
gret Mr. Teall’s appointment, and neither has 
the trade—C. M.—The Bulletin of the Print- 
ing Industry Craftsmen of Australia. 
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New BOOKS 








Higher Price Is Placed on Book 


“Practical Photo-Lithography,” reviewed 
in THe INLAND Printer for the month of 
November, 1933, was announced at $3.25, 
based on the price announced by the En- 
glish publisher. An order for books was re- 
turned after publication of the review, with 
the statement that books could be obtained 
through an American agent recently ap- 
pointed. The agent states that the price in 
this country will be $5.00 a copy, plus post- 
age. Therefore, printers desiring to obtain 
a copy of “Practical Photo-Lithography” 
should remit $5.20. 


Linoleum, Woodcuts Are Described 


A handbook for the cutter of linoleum 
blocks, woodcuts, and so on is “Practical 
Engraving and Etching,” by E. G. Lutz. 
It also includes chapters on cutting lino- 
leum blocks, wood engravings, woodcuts 
on the plank, making etchings and aqua- 
tints. The book is generously illustrated; 
views of tools and equipment, steps in each 
process, and finished results being shown. 

As the jacket leaf explains, the book is 
written for the beginner, although the ex- 
perienced craftsman can find much of in- 
terest in it. The book gives the artist’s view, 
rather than that of the practical printer. 
However, printers who seek guidance in 
these platemaking processes, as a hobby or 
for future use, can benefit from the book. 

“Practical Engraving and Etching” may 
be ordered from THe INLAND PRINTER’s 
book department for $2.20 postpaid. 


Not a “Practical” Handbook 


From the publishers, Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, London and New York City, comes 
the book “Modern Illustrative Processes,” 
by Charles W. Gamble, O.B.E. The author 
wants it to be distinctly understood that 
this book is to state principles only. 

The preface announces: “This book has 
been written for the purpose of helping the 
students of printing, with whom nearly 
forty years of the active teaching life of the 
author have been identified. It does not aim 
to give practical details with respect to the 
manipulation in the different processes. Its 
object is to inculcate principles, and also to 
state the fundamentals of those methods in 
daily use for the production of pictures in 
the printing press, which are of moment to 
the printer.” 

In a personal letter, Gamble says: “Some 
reviewers seem to regard it as a practical 
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handbook, which it is not.” The present re- 
viewer, who has been dealing with “Mod- 
ern Illustrative Process” in THe INLAND 
PrinTER since 1895, has been taught that 
our readers care nothing for theories or for 
principles; they want practical information 
they can use in the engraving shop or the 
printery, so we don’t see where this book 
fits in—S. H. Horean. 


Gives Away Chemical Secrets 


In the December issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER was given a formula for invisible 
ink, which formula was reprinted with per- 
mission from the copyrighted book, “The 
Chemical Formulary.” Considerable inter- 
est has been aroused among printers in 
metropolitan areas in this subject by the 
introduction of such printed matter, which 
had taken attention of advertising men. 

In all, the book contains 537 pages of 
formulas, tables, and indices. H. Bennett is 
the editor-in-chief, assisted by a iong list of 
chemists in various lines, including ink- 
makers, rollermakers, and others. While 
the book covers the entire field of chem- 
istry broadly, the ink-, roller-, and other 
formulas alone are worth the price to any 
printer. In addition, the chapters on paper, 
plastics (cellulose), and plating are excel- 
lent guides for printers. 

While the other chapters do not directly 
concern printing, each of them offers ideas 
for specialties and for leads to offer pros- 
pects as a means of encouraging orders. 

Page size is 5% by 8% inches. “The 
Chemical Formulary” is cloth-bound, py- 
roxilin treated (washable), and may be or- 
dered through Tue INLAND Printer’s book 
department for $6.00 postpaid. 


Penrose’s Annual for 1934 Issued 


Forward progress in color photography 
and reproduction in printing ink is featured 
in a striking manner in Penrose’s Annual 
for 1934. There are several specimens of 
remarkably brilliant color printing as a re- 
sult of linking up of “Vivex” color photog- 
raphy with color gravure, color offset, and 
color halftone engraving. 

From an article by D. A. Spencer, it is 
evident that the success of the color results 
shown is due to the fact that Colour Photo- 
graphs, Limited, of London, after several 
years’ experimentation has so trained a se- 
lected photographic staff that it costs less 
to send color-separation work to that firm, 
than to attempt it otherwise. These color 
specialists have standardized the numerous 


steps in color separation; the making of 
negatives and positives, and the corrective 
retouching of them; the making of bro- 
mide prints in color so that the customer 
sees a print in color of the subject being 
reproduced, which is a valuable aid in all 
the processes that follow, particularly to the 
commercial printer. 

Spencer says: “Success in color photog- 
raphy depends on the accurate coérdination 
of a large number of factors, many of which 
have practically no margin of error. In the 
Vivex process, every conceivable source of 
variation is allowed for—voltage, tempera- 
ture, humidity, timing, and age of mate- 
rials are checked and rechecked.” 

M. Fred Thevoz, of the Sadag Company, 
France, who has supplied inserts to THE 
INLAND Printer frequently, has an article 
on improvements in the photomechanical 
methods and, in particular, the progress in 
gravure color presses. A sheet-fed photo- 
gravure press prints 1,000 sheets an hour 
while an eight-color, rotary web press will 
print 6,000 to 8,000 an hour. Today the 
chromium facing of cylinders permits 400,- 
000 to 500,000 impressions without show- 
ing any signs of wear. 

R. B. Fishenden is the new editor of this 
annual and the frontispiece is a fine por- 
trait of the late William Gamble, who was 
the founder, accompanied by a splendid ap- 
preciation of him by the new editor. 

“Penrose’s Annual for 1934” can be had 
through Tue Intanp Printer’s book de- 
partment for $4.25 postpaid.—S. H. H. 


Help in Writing Business Letters 


Whether you are writing a letter to ob- 
tain business for yourself or for a customer, 
a thorough knowledge of letter writing is 
necessary. “Principles of Effective Letter 
Writing,” by Lawrence C. Lockley, profes- 
sor of merchandising, Temple University, 
offers the required information. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Fundamental principles; service or routine 
letters; selling by mail, and valuable ap- 
pendices. Even a letter explaining a delay 
can be misunderstood, as the book points 
out, unless it is well written. 

The entire subject is covered in simple, 
quickly understood language. The book 
contains 480 pages, 534 by 9 inches in size, 
clothbound. “Principles of Effective Letter 
Writing” may be ordered through Tue IN- 
LAND Printer for $3.20 postpaid. 


x * 


Keeps in Touch with Inland Printer 


I am a printer in a small-town combination 
commercial-and-newspaper shop, and look for- 
ward to THE INLAND PRINTER and use it as a 
means of keeping up with new ideas and better 
grades of printing, not ordinarily practiced in 
smaller combination shops. I think your column 
“Back Shop Ideas” covers subjects which fit in 
excellently —E. M. BAKER, Ranger, Texas. 
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PRICES GO ON PROFIT BASIS 
AS TULSA PRINTERS UNITE 


HEN the Tulsa, Oklahoma, printers 

WV adopted a plan of stabilization, we 
went on a uniform selling cost that would 
allow every printer a profit under correct 
selling and production methods. This nat- 
urally increased the price to the buyers 
over the disorganized, chaotic conditions of 
the past few years. 

As was the case in many cities, printers 
here had neglected costs and were selling 
on any price that would get the order, with 
no regard for profit or loss. For that rea- 
son, we adopted the Franklin catalog as 
the accepted price. 

The printers, who have their estimates 
either checked or made by their central of- 
fice, adhere to that schedule. This caused 
questions by buyers. Each printer gave his 
own answers, and several calling on the 
same account gave varying explanations, 
which caused the buyer to wonder what 
were the correct answers. 

It was then that I went to buyers direct, 
always by appointment. I explain the pur- 
pose and activities of the members of the 
group, and the services of their central 
office. I discuss the present selling sched- 
ules and frankly answer questions. 

“Why are the printers selling on a fixed 
schedule rather than on their individual 
costs,” I am asked. 

“Because they have disregarded their 
costs for some time and now have no ac- 
curate record of what costs should be.” 

“Why not raise the prices gradually, say 
on a percentage over the old prices, rather 
than on a set schedule which seems so ex- 
treme an increase?” 

“Because we have no set starting point 
to base the percentage of increase. The 
prices were never the same, even on the 
same items, and to increase by percentage 
would still leave the printers making dif- 
ferent prices, which would cause the un- 
successful bidder to start cutting to meet 
the low price, or accuse some members of 
price-cutting. This would put our organi- 
zation in the same position as before.” 

“Well, do you know that the present basis 
of selling is correct? It seems too high in 
comparison with the prices of the past.” 

“T know it is only high enough to allow 
the printer a profit sufficient to stay in busi- 
ness. I will be glad to ‘long hand’ some 
items to verify that statement.” This offer 
is made that I may itemize the costs, es- 
pecially calling attention to the outside pur- 
chases necessary for the job, so that I can 


By JAMES PRICE 


compare them with the previous prices 
asked for the completed job. 

This comparison, and most of the buyers 
know the cost of papers, inks, and so on, 
gives the difference between the purchases 
made by the printer from his supply houses 
and the total selling prices of the past year 
or two. This proved the point of prices 
having been too low and an extreme in- 
crease being necessary. It also showed that 
the printer doubtless did not know his 
costs or he would not have been selling at 
so near the price of outside purchases. 

I ask, “Now if there are any other ques- 
tions or objections, I will be glad to discuss 
them, for I need to either justify or adjust 
your differences with the printers. Do you 
have any objections to a central office for 
the printers? Do you object to the printers 
serving you on a uniform basis, provided 
you are convinced that basis is correct?” 

These questions usually lead to the dis- 
cussion of the uses the printers have for 
the central office, its efforts to serve the 
printer as well as protect the buyer during 
this increased-price period. I emphasize 
that the local printer needs their business, 
must have it to stay in business, and wants 
it on a codperative, congenial relationship. 
But he must have it on a price that will 
allow him to continue operations. 

The buyer then says, “We have. always 
bought on competition, and this brings up 
the question of how to place our orders.” 

I explain “I thought of competition as 
consisting of three points, namely: Price, 
salesmanship through personal contact, and 
quality of goods, with a satisfactory de- 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





If We Know What You Do 


and see how you do it, we can 
make a fair guess of your char- 
acter, but the fellow you corre- 
spond with, who can’t see you, 
judges you by your stationery. 
Good paper, finely printed, puts 
you in the 100 per cent class and 
you are respected accordingly. 


* 


The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis, finds this is 
good, telling, selling ad copy in its house-organ 





livery. To eliminate the first, left sufficient 
competition on which to buy printing.” 

Further discussion brought out the fact 
that should the prices all be the same, why 
not come to the central office for estimates, 
saving much time for the buyer as well as 
saving the printers the time of estimating 
individually? This plan would assure both 
buyer and printer the correct estimate, al- 
lowing the buyer to buy from printers of 
his own selection. He would not have to 
give orders to one he knew could not pro- 
duce the quality desired, just because the 
price was low. 

This plan is working well. As central 
office representative I am serving most of 
the companies having purchasing agents, 
as well as many “miscellaneous buyers.” 
My office serves the buyer as well as the 
printer at all times, and I try to give the 
buyer the preference of service. We are 
keeping much of the printing in Tulsa, 
the printer is making a profit on the orders 
received, and the buyer is satisfied that he 
is not being overcharged by the increased 
prices, and is benefited by the time saved 
by direct contact with the central office. 


x * 
Stabilize Credit and Seek Jobs 


By JOHN S. CORRELL - 

Finding that $25,000 worth of printing 
had not been paid for in Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, printers in that section have 
formed the Allentown Printers Association. 
In less than two months, the credit com- 
mittee has listed 208 individuals and firms 
as “undesirable” buyers of printing. Each 
printer in the group has a copy of the list. 

A uniform minimum-price scale also has 
been adopted. The group has put into force 
plans to relieve any unemployment. E. H. 
Schlechter, one of the oldest and foremost 
printers in Allentown, heads the commit- 
tee, which is registering all unemployed 
printing mechanics. The association, which 
includes all but four plants in the county, 
will seek work for them. 

This is in accord with the national re- 
covery drive. The printers have taken the 
right steps, not only for mutual protection, 
but to be a help to each other, and to see 
that all men worthy of the name printer 
are not victims of present-day conditions. 

This should be an incentive for other 
printers to organize similar groups for bet- 
ter understanding of common abuses and 
to facilitate working under the code. It is 
common knowledge in the printing craft 
that printers do not use the common ave- 
nues of protection, as do other fields of 
manufacture. That is one of the reasons 
why, although printing ranks high as an 
industry, both the master printers and the 
employes have not reaped the full fruits 
of their labors. 
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RIGHT DIVISION OF WORDS 


AVOIDS MUCH ‘TROUBLE 


ONTINUING and concluding the some- 
> what long but perhaps not tediously 
protracted series of essays on word-division, 
with which readers have been regaled of 
recent months, this article is planned to re- 
present a previously cited code of rules as 
a starting-point for stylesheet makers, and 
then to put in a plea for a reform in print- 
shop ways that would promote peace in the 
world of editors, compositors, and of proof- 
readers, and make more certain of attain- 
ment the smooth quality every shop desires 
in its product. With this conclusion, the 
series may reach fulfilment of its prime 
purpose, which is not to solve forever all 
the problems of division of words, but to 
display the principles on which printer folk 
may successfully work out their own styles. 


Six Rules of Punctuation 


First, the six rules given in “Punctua- 
tion,” by F. Horace Teall. These are set 
forth here without interruption for com- 
ment, so that they may be examined as a 
body of rules intended to cover the whole 
field of division. As the radio announcers 
say, with a circumflex sweetness of render- 
ing impossible to reproduce on the printed 
page without music-type, “Heretheyare”: 

Rule I.—In dividing before one of the Anglo- 
Saxon suffixes, ed, ing, er, do not take over a 
consonant with the suffix, even when the preced- 
ing vowel is long—unless a final consonant is 
doubled: danc-ing, dwell-ing, win-ning, bak-ing, 
travel-ling. 

Rule II.—Two consonants, when separately 
pronounced, belong in different syllables: satis- 
fac-tory, bril-liant, pic-ture, blan-ket, hun-dred, 
lis-ten, deg-radation, prac-tical. 

Rule I1].—(1) When a short vowel is fol- 
lowed by a single consonant or a digraph, as ph, 
the consonant is included’ in the syllable with it. 
(2) But when the sound of the consonant would 
be misrepresented by inclusion in the earlier 
syllable, that letter properly goes into the next 
syllable: mech-anism, bun-ion, pre-judice, ma- 
gic, fa-cile, ne-cessary. 

Rule IV.—Long vowels and unaccented short 
ones generally close a syllable without the fol- 
lowing consonant: pa-triot, appa-rent, igno-rant, 
pecu-niary, exami-nation, mo-narchic. 

Rule V.—A short vowel preceding sion, tion, 
cial, sure, or any similar termination closes its 
syllable, without a consonant: divi-sion, mea- 
sure, suffi-cient, reli-gion, li-quor, benefi-cial. 

Rule VI.—Words with Latin or Greek termi- 
nations (or as if from a classical model) should 
be divided according to sound, and not as if they 
had English suffixes: classi-cal, conjunc-tive, as- 
sis-tant, consis-tency, conduc-tor, impor-tance. 

Certainly this is not the perfect system. 
Any little critical popgun can shoot it full 
of holes. It is not presented as a model of 
perfection, nor is it something proof against 
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criticism. No set of six or six dozen rules 
could be drawn that would meet all the ex- 
igencies of division for our language with 
its hundreds of thousands of words. 

To condemn a set of rules offhand be- 
cause flaws could be found in it under the 
test of practical operation, or because result- 
ant inconsistencies could be pointed out, 
quite numerously, would be to forfeit much 
that is good because of a little that is not so 
good. What the print-world needs is prac- 
tical, sensible guidance in meeting every- 
day problems of shop work. 

I do not even say this set of rules answers 
that requirement (though, personally, I am 
of the opinion that it does do that pretty 
well). What I have to say is that here is a 
set of clearly stated, positively defined rules 
for procedure, well deserving consideration 
by the practical printer. 

Now let’s see what that old standby, the 
“Manual of Style of the University of Chi- 





Hell-Box 





There’s no truth to the story that ¢/p- 
ping equipment has no sale in Scotland. 

By reducing his stone overhead, one 
printer got costs down to rock bottom. 

Average fortune-hunters with a #itle 
can be read like a book. 

When the pressman found too much 
electricity in the stock, his language was 
shocking to say the least. 

Like certain type, some men put up a 
bold front so folks won't be calling them 
picas to their faces. 

One way for a printer to keep out of 
the red is to exercise his gray matter. 

There would be little difficulty keep- 
ing up color on solids if the ink were 
dense as some pressmen. 

Overabundance of notes has brought 
about the swan song of more than one 
printer in recent years. 

In the case of a trade typesetter, his 
faces are his fortune. 


Though printers may lose out when they 
Misjudge the time on composition. 

It's nothing like the loss they take 

From cut-throat competition. 
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cago Press,” has to say about division. The 
manual marks its rules for division in two 


. ways: first, those deemed unbreakable, and 


second, those which are subordinate to the 
rules of good spacing. The “unbreakable” 
rules are four in number, as follows: 

Divide according to pronunciation (the Amer- 
ican system), not according to derivation (the 
English system). 

Two consonants which stand between vowels 
should be separated in syllabication when the 
pronunciation warrants. 

Words of two syllables pronounced as one 
should never be divided. 

One-letter divisions are never permissible. 

Subheads commend the division of com- 
pounds into their prime elements; “school- 
master” rather than “schoolmas-ter,” if the 
spacing of the line permits; and “Never: 
passo-ver, une-ven. The suffixes like -cial, 
-tion, -geous are “considered indivisible.” 
(This does not mean that they shall not be 
carried over, whole, but that they shall be 
carried over as units, not split up.) 

Words ending in -able and -ible, it goes 
on, should carry the first vowel over: con- 
vert-ible, not converti-ble. Some exceptions 
are given, which are based upon definitions 
with which I do not agree; for instance, in 
taking the two “n”s in “running” as a dou- 
ble “n.” The rule about “two syllables pro- 
nounced as one” refers to such words as 
“vexed,” “climbed,” “passed”—which most 
of us, taking a syllable as a unit of actual 
pronunciation, call one-syllable words. 

Clearly in this, as in the first set of rules 
given above, there are points on which a 
wide diversity of opinion exists. It is so with 
any discussion of printshop and proofroom 
problems. You see, there is no fixed stand- 
ard, not even a choice of two or three posi- 
tively constituted standards. 


Two Schools of Thought Exist 


Some divisions are quite generally recog- 
nized as bad printing. On the others, usage 
splits; divisions abhorred by some are ac- 
cepted calmly by others. In some quarters 
there is regrettable indifference to the “fine 
points”; and in others, a disposition of ar- 
rogance and intolerance toward those of an 
opposing school of custom. 

In the world of print, there is entirely too 
much readiness to assume that there is a 
moral law governing these matters; “what 
I think” is necessarily right, and “what you 
think” must be wrong if it is different from 
“what I think.” One divides “blan-ket” be- 
cause he actually pronounces the word that 
way; another, who calls it “blank-et,” di- 
vides accordingly; and the*stage is set for 
lively scenes, if these two clash in authority. 
When printshop and proofroom discussion 
is taken out of the field of moral law and 
set upon a reasonable basis for argument 
and adjustment, many vexing problems will 
be simplified and questions of style will be 
more easily and surely settled. 





The OPEN FORUM 


* 
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Asks More Code Restrictions 


To the Editor:—What is the future of 
the small or average commercial printing 
plant?—that is a question most shop own- 
ers are asking themselves today. 

It is time to think hard on what is com- 
petition—when many insurance companies 
furnish agents with printing needs; shoe 
manufacturers supply retailers selling their 
products with printing free or at half price; 
tire manufacturers and battery plants fur- 
nish printing free or at a fraction of its 
actual value; breakfast-food companies fur- 
nish the menus, and so on, to restaurants 
and hotels free or for half the local print- 
ers’ selling costs. These and many others 
are furnished simply because the company’s 
name or trade-mark is most prominent on 
the printed matter furnished. 

Auto showrooms and sales offices are sup- 
plied through the home or the main office; 
chain store ruled forms, stationery, and 
advertising handbills are furnished through 
the main plant; the Government enters the 
competitive field in printing; grade schools, 
high schools, and colleges consider print- 
ing of such educational value that printing 
departments are established and all school 
printing must be done in the schools, for 
training and practice work or for economic 
reasons. In other words, what appear like 
good advertising methods to the manufac- 
turer are harmful to the printer, in the 
sense that a local printer cannot compete 
with such chiseling on his business. 

Restrictions, limitations, or curtailment 
of the big merchandise manufacturer from 
entering the competitive field of printing 
should be brought about to prevent the use 
of advertising methods that are harmful 
to the printing trade. Every printer in this 
country knows that the printer of today 
has all the competition in his own field he 
can stand, without having large manufac- 
turers distributing free printing to clients 
with their ad worked into the letterheads, 
billheads, menus, scorecards, and so on. 

When the manufacturer of merchandise 
equips himself with printing presses to take 
care of. his own needs, in his business fore- 
sight he at once wishes to turn the equip- 
ment into a money-making proposition, so 
that he may realize returns on his invest- 
ment. This appears justifiable on his part, 
but the poor printer is not only deprived 
of this manufacturer’s business, but has to 
contend with the worst kind of competi- 
tion. The manufacturer goes to clients with 
the proposition that he can furnish their 


This department is devoted to a frank and 
free discussion of any topic of interest to the 
printing industry. Nothing is barred except- 
ing personalities and sophistries. Obviously, 
the editor will not shoulder responsibility 


for any views advanced by the contributors 
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printing needs with his trade-mark and ad 
worked in at only a fraction of the real 
value, or so far under the local printer’s 
quotation on the same piece of printing, 
that the legitimate printer fails to get the 
work he normally expects. 

All printers have been feeling the sting 
of this kind of competition for a long time, 
so much so that it is reaching into operat- 
ing profits, and this kind of competition 
cannot go on if the average or small com- 
mercial plant is to survive. It must be con- 
trolled somehow or other. 

Special price lists, cost-finding methods, 
and hour-cost figures are used by leading 
printing establishments today, by which 
a piece of printing is given a selling price 
or value, and through which any one ac- 
quainted with printing might estimate sell- 
ing costs. Every day, though, we are able 
to see ads for the backbone or mainstay of 
the commercial plants, printing orders such 
as letterheads, billheads, envelopes, business 
cards, ruled forms, folders, blotters, for as 
low as 1,000 business cards at $0.75, 1,000 
letterheads at $1.45 to $1.75, and so on. 

No legitimate printer can produce print- 
ing at such low figures and make a profit, 
or get any good out of cost-finding systems 
if the use of such systems is not universal. 
Most of these ads contained the N.R.A. 
blue eagle, which in my mind means noth- 
ing at all in such cases. All printers know 
that orders can be produced at a saving 
when they are bunched, but why should 
orders of different customers be produced 
in that way, with such damaging effect on 
the rest of the trade? 

Right off, the reply is, it can be done 
that way by a specialty printer or by any 
printer if he wishes to sacrifice his business 
and disregard the value of the job singly. 
The practice of bunching orders is carried 
on every day by large-city concerns which 
have salesmen in the small-shop territory, 
quoting lower prices made possible by this 
method. The way the code could help the 
printer to carry extra help, to conform with 
the forty-hour week, would be to regulate 
specialty printing of small orders so that 
they would be priced up to their produc- 


tion costs and value to the consumer, and 
still offer a nominal profit. 

Quantity production will always be best 
handled on specially built fast presses, or 
run in gangs to save on production costs, 
the saving which is rightfully the custom- 
er’s. But, on small orders, I maintain that 
there is a value and fair selling price which 
should be controlled by a minimum selling 
price, through the universal use of a cost- 
finding system to end unfair competition. 
It would seem that such a clause could be 
included in the printers’ code to assist the 
printer as well as the unemployed.—Ros- 
ERT L. KENDALL, Superintendent, Falmouth 
Publishing Company, Massachusetts. 


Compares Miller Budget With His 


Dear Mr. Miller:—Are you interested in 
arguing a little about the budget of expen- 
ditures as outlined in your extremely inter- 
esting article in THe INLAND PRINTER? 

I cannot quite figure out whether your 
percentages were taken from an ideal set- 
up or from actual experience. I am particu- 
larly interested because in a number of the 
items your figures are exactly the same as 
our budget for this six months calls for. 
In the final analysis, however, you are 
certainly a better man than I am, as, with- 
out attempting to add anything for depre- 
ciation or bad accounts, we cannot come 
anywhere near your figures with selling 
conditions as they exist today. 

Your total percentage for wages and sal- 
aries is 43.63, whereas ours runs 42.1. We 
have, however, arrived at the figure in an 
entirely different way, as our sales costs are 
much in excess of yours. Executive and 
clerical are practically the same as ours, 
whereas your percentage on factory wages 
is higher than ours. Your budget for insur- 
ance, taxes, lights, power, and advertising, 
as well as shipping expense, is exactly the 
same as ours. 

It is very evident that your concern gets 


most of its business within a small radius 


by the item of $75 for general traveling 
and selling expense. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we travel men in the territory and 
that costs money. 

Our percentage on material used is al- 
most 10 per cent higher than yours. How- 
ever, this is possibly accounted for by the 


‘ fact that we handle a considerable quan- 


tity of high-grade bond papers. 
Our factory superintendent agreed with 
you pretty well until he struck the item of 
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$20 a month for spoilage. It may be our 
way of doing things down in this part of 
the country, but the figure you mentioned 
makes our record look sick, even though 
we have what we consider a very capable 
man in charge of production. 

We cannot touch your record on general 
factory expense and departmental direct 
expense. Therefore, I am still wondering 
if these figures are the ideal ones to shoot 
at, or if your concern really has been able 
to operate during the past couple of years 
on the percentages outlined. 

Your article is very interesting, and our 
company intends to get our figures more 
in line—Joun H. Harvanp, President, 
John H. Harland Company, Atlanta. 


Eprror’s Note: Your experience shows both 
how like and how unlike the average one’s 
budget may be. Where your ratios run close to 
the budget ratios as published last month, it 
seems plain that your business is “in line.” 
Where there is a difference, you no doubt en- 
counter some condition peculiar to your busi- 
ness, as for instance your “selling expenses.” 

As a matter of fact, the budget published was 
made up from the composite experience of seven 
plants, having sales from $75,000 to $150,000. 
You will find the example on page 43, “1932 
Ratios for Printing Management,” published by 
the United Typothetae of America. The ratios 
of operating expenses and profits to sales are 
from Class D plants having 6 per cent or more 
profit for the year. 

We used annual sales of $120,000 ($10,000 
a month) because of the ease of figuring on the 
decimal and because that figure represents so 
many printing businesses. Of course, we omitted 
the fractions wherever possible and modified the 
actual ratio at times by the composite ratio for 
all classes. Some of the ratios are almost exactly 
the same as the example and in some cases the 
author drew upon his own wide experience in 
the determination of a right figure. 

For example, salaries and commissions, the 
first item in the “selling expenses,” in the ex- 
ample has a ratio of 3.18. Everyone knows that 
little printing is being sold nowadays at any 
such ratio. We arbitrarily boosted this to 6.22 as 
being somewhere near what it costs to sell the 
volume of business referred to. Furthermore, 
that ratio is the ratio for similar plants which 
made less than 6 per cent or Jost money. 

A good way to make 2 budget is to go back 
over your experience for the past year, or, if your 
business is seasonal, for the corresponding first 
six months, and after cutting expenses where 
they need to be cut, set up a budget based on 
your own experience and the probable sales vol- 
ume. Furthermore, now that the code is about to 
go into effect, there will be changes in wages 
and salaries and other expenses to take into con- 
sideration in making up a budget. 


Indexes Each Issue for Daily Use 

To the Editor:—Enclosed find check for 
a three-year renewal of my subscription to 
Tue Incanp Printer. Kindly send me the 
current issue, as I do not wish to have my 
file broken, nor do I wish to lose out on the 
valuable and interesting articles and infor- 
mation always found in your periodical. 

I have a complete file for the past eight 
years, and have an index card record of the 
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various articles similar to that of Burton 
Garber, as described on page 32 in the June, 
1933, issue. I have done this now for many 
years; I read each number carefully, with a 
pencil in hand, checking the material that 
interests me, marking all important phases, 
making marginal notes, later making up a 
card index of items in that issue. 

These cards (I also use 3 by 5 cards) I 
file under various departmental headings 
with cross-reference cards inserted to take 
care of items which should be filed under 
more than one heading. I have found that 
this system makes the copies useful and 
material is easy to locate. I can’t conceive of 
a system of clipping articles being as satis- 
factory under all circumstances. 

I do not know how Garber takes care of 
his magazines, but I have built a perma- 
nent “home” for mine from packing cases. 
I found two cases which had held special 


stock, 26 by 32 inches, and were 10 inches 
deep. I put in one shelf the thirty-two-inch 
way, which gives me two rows of maga- 
zines. The tops I made into hinged lids so 
that, in case of moving, it is only necessary 
to tighten the lid on the opposite edge. 
Locks can be put on the boxes if needed. 
When painted inside and out, these cases 
fill the requirements very well. 

I keep the magazines in chronological 
order, so that it takes only a few minutes to 
find the material desired. Needless to say, 
I also keep a record and file other trade 
publications in similar manner. 

It has been my desire for some time to 
send in a few specimens for criticism of the 
work produced in our shop and I hope it 
may be possible to do so in the next few 
weeks.—C. Harotp Laucx, Lee School of 
Journalism, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Virginia. 


* * THE THRILL THAT COMES ONCE IN A LIFETIME * * 
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MACHINE 
( SOMPOSITION 


What is your problem? Queries are answered by 
mail when a stamped return envelope is enclosed 





By E. M. KEATING 


Em-Space Matrix Body Damaged 

Operator submits a ten-point em space 
with body flattened slightly on diagonally 
opposite corners. States that a number of 
these have been found damaged in that 
way. Wants to know what does this. The 
matrix was twisted in a line, and when the 
mold advanced against the corner of this 
matrix, it was flattened by pressure of the 
face of the mold body. At the same time, 
the opposite corner was damaged against 
the pressure bar in the first elevator front 
jaw. Elevator gibs being slightly loose, and 
permitting the elevator slide to have too 
much play, may cause the index side of the 
matrix to scrape as matrix crosses joint be- 
tween delivery channel and elevator jaws. 

Remove pin from plunger and send in a 
number of lines, and examine for twisted 
matrices. Also examine the alignment of 
the delivery channel with the grooves of 
the first elevator jaws. If there is any ten- 
dency to frequent changes in adjustment, 
this may be prevented by obtaining a lock 
nut for elevator slide link upper screw. 
Vise Closed With Mold Lever Down 

I forgot to lock the mold disk back before 
closing the vise. I sent in a line and, just after 
casting position was reached, the cams stopped. 
Quickly shutting off the lever, I tried backing 
the cams, but could only go a little way before 
the cams again stopped. I was puzzled, as that 
is as far as I could go. 

Finally, some one came to my assistance and, 
seemingly without much trouble, brought the 
machine back to normal. I noted, however, that 
no slug was cast and I had to reset the line. 
What should I have done? 

The first thing you should learn is a pre- 
ventive measure. When you push back the 
mold disk, form the habit of connecting the 
mold-slide lever roll into the mold slide at 
once. This will prevent having the machine 
stop in this dangerous position. 

You probably wonder where the danger 
comes in. It is to the cam, which gives ro- 
tating action to the mold disk, that the 
harm is done. If you had turned the clutch 
arm by hand, this cam would be cracked 
or broken by the forcible turning. The rea- 
son is due to the resistance offered by the 
mold disk, which is forward on the lock- 
ing-stud blocks. 


If you forget to lock the mold-slide lever 
again, and the cams stop, just push back on 
the disk and then pull up on the mold-slide 
lever handle. This causes the roll to enter 
mold slide. Then you can start the cams. 

However, it is much better to avoid the 
risk of an expensive machine break than to 
seek to correct the trouble after you have 
neglected the first necessary step in this op- 
eration. An ounce of prevention, you know! 


Border Slide Not at Fault 

An operator submits slugs cast from sev- 
eral slides, asking “What’s Wrong?” The 
rule face of the slugs does not run parallel 
with the body of the slug, each having 
about the same amount of variation. After 
studying a cap line cast from the same 
mold, in the normal and in the auxiliary 
positions, instructions for correcting the 
trouble were almost as brief as the question. 

An examination of the cap lines showed 
the face, cast in normal position, to have a 
slight overhang of the smooth side of the 
slug. The face cast in auxiliary position 
aligned properly with the smooth side of 
the slug, proving that the mold-keeper 
must have been moved slightly away from 
the underside of the mold body at the left 
end previous to casting the slug. 

“Move mold-keeper tightly against un- 
derside of mold body” was correcting in- 
struction. When we received the two cap 
slugs cast from the same mold, the expla- 
nation given was that the mold had been 
removed by taking out all screws in the 
mold-keeper and when the mold was put 
back in the disk, the trouble commenced at 
once. It is rarely necessary to remove the 
two screws that hold the keeper to the 
mold body in making adjustments. 


When You Have a Metal Splash 

“Hot Metal” asks about removal of metal 
from jaws of first elevator by “using a 
screwdriver carefully” to avoid damage to 
the jaws. No matter how carefully you may 
work with a screwdriver, you are apt to 
scar or nick the jaws, or do other damage. 

We suggest that you use a six-point brass 
rule, having an edge made sharp enough to 


cut away the metal from the jaws. The first 
elevator duplex rail is often damaged by 
using excessive force in driving out metal 
from the groove between the pressure bar 
and duplex rail. It takes longer to take off 
the plate below the duplex rail to remove 
the metal, but you are certain no damage 
is done to this expensive part of the front 
jaw of the first elevator. 

We strongly advise against the use of 
steel instruments around jaws, front, and 
back of the mold when removing metal 
splashes. It is the sign of the amateur or the 
blacksmith to see the screwdriver marks in 
these localities. 


Matrix Teeth Bent Downward 

Operator submits three small letter ma- 
trices having the upper two pairs of combi- 
nation teeth bent a bit downward. These 
matrices were of different characters and 
showed no other defects. He wants to know 
how the teeth were damaged and means of 
prevention; also, if the matrices can be 
saved, despite the damage. 

The teeth on the characters c, r, and i 
were deflected downward by the lower end 
of the delivery slide long finger. This with- 
out doubt was done by the operator lifting 
the first elevator with.a line of matrices in 
the jaws, causing the matrices just beneath 
the lower end of the finger to receive the 
injuries. There is no remedy for such inju- 
ries to matrices. The prevention is obvious: 
Do not raise the elevator without first mov- 
ing the long finger fully to left or to right. 


Elevator Transfer Finger Bent 

You can prevent the bending of the fin- 
ger if you will restrain yourself from open- 
ing the vise when the finger is in the path 
of the first elevator back jaw. Also do not 
close the vise by lifting the elevator jaws 
high enough to touch this finger. When the 
new finger is applied, move the elevator 
transfer slide back and forth and observe if 
the lower end of the finger has proper 
clearance in the spaceband intermediate 
channel. Have the cam normal and lift the 
first elevator to full height; note if finger 
also clears both jaws of the first elevator. 


What One May Not Do to a Machine 

There seem to be so many things that one is 
supposed not to do in the operation of a ma- 
chine. Why is it? 

If one considers the necessity of produc- 
ing good work, it will be seen at once that 
the operator is hedged in with rules of 
practice, probably no more exacting than 
those which govern a pressman. For exam- 
ple, does a pressman stop his press and 
leave it with the rollers on the form for any 
length of time? Does he stop the press on 
the impression and go away, leaving the 
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press in that position? It you know even 
the elementary things about the job- or cyl- 
inder press, you will admit that it would 
be extremely bad to leave the form under 
the rollers, or to permit the press to remain 
in the lockup position. 

Some operators think nothing of stop- 
ping their machine with the pot locked 
against the mold and with the plunger 
down. Practices frowned upon by careful 
men, yet done unthinkingly by beginners 
or by careless operators are: Opening of the 
vise without first pushing back on the start- 
ing-and-stopping lever; opening of the vise 
when the mold disk is forward in casting 
position, and forward after ejecting posi- 
tion, with the first elevator down from its 
upper guide; turning the cams by using the 
clutch arm; shutting off the power and leav- 
ing the machine without first locking the 
keyboard. Operating the machine for more 
than one shift and not cleaning the space- 
bands; driving forward violently with the 
ejector when a “stuck” slug is present; 
sending away tight lines; forcibly pressing 
down on the first elevator when the ma- 
chine stops by the vise automatic. 

Careful operators are never guilty of any 
of the foregoing practices, yet it is a com- 
mon thing to see some of the average oper- 
ators performing that way and one won- 
ders if they really know the harm that is 
done without intent. 


Standardizing Slug Lengths 


In our plant of twelve machines there are 
times when proofs of matter set on one machine 
will go to another machine for corrections. The 
trouble that follows is that the face length of 
the slugs from different machines seems to vary 
to the extent that a correction will sometimes be 
noticeably shorter or longer than the neighbor- 
ing lines. Is it possible to secure uniformity on 
all machines? The matter set is full column 
width and half measure in seven-point face. 

It is possible for the machinist to set the 
left and the right vise jaws so that proofs 
can go to any machine for correction, and 
lines will not show any variation. 


Mold-Turning Cam Is Cracked 

I find that I have to put on a new mold-turn- 
ing cam, to take the place of one which has a 
bad crack near the beginning of the long seg- 
ment. I will have to do this job without assis- 
tance, so I would like to know how to do it. 

When replacement of that cam is nec- 
essary, some prefer to remove the entire set 
of cams, assembled. You can probably get 
along without assistance by taking off the 
side arm and the cam-shaft bracket. 

Open vise and block up the first elevator 
slide, so as to raise the auxiliary lever roll 
off the cam surface. Remove the distribu- 
tor-shifter spring, then the shifter hub, and 
entire part assembled. Take out the large 
screws holding the side arm to the cam- 
shaft bracket, detach at the front end, and 
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QUALITY—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 


At last—here’s perfection in shirts 


VAN HUESEN 
COLLARS IN COLORS 
with shirts to match or 
shirts attached 
$195 
wg see) 3p ae Se pa 








There's nothing like a Van Huesen collar . . 
never has been . . they'll stand up without the 
slightest use of starch . . they can’t sag, or shrink, 
or wrinkle. And now you can get them in col- 
ors. . with shirts to match. It’s revolutionized 
the shirt business . . it should. They come in 
the new Prince of Wales tab collar-to-match 
styles as well as in pointed collar-to-match and 
collar-attached stlyles . . and it's not only a re- 
markable new achievement in style and comfort 
«+ it’s a truly exceptional value, too, at $1.95 








In plain end-and-end or pin stripe effectsmeach 
in blue, tan, green, gray and helio 


EXTRA COLLARS TO MATCH AT Se 


MAURICE L ROTHSCHILD 


te . 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO ST. PAUL 








Original newspaper ad (left) and revised setting, greatly reduced. Original "'speaks” in mono- 
tone, lacks punch; revision adds contrast, hence pep. Size contrast sets off important features 
to catch the eye, and puts them over at a glance, as they should be put over to produce sales 
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QUALITY—SERVICE— SATISFACTION 


At Last 


Here’s Perfection in Shirts 


fi 


Pi 


VAN HUESEN 


COLLARS IN COLORS 
with shirts tomatch $]] ap 4 


or shirts attached.... 


Featuring particularly the new Prince of Wales tab collar 


There's nothing like a Van Huesen _ styles as well as in pointed collar-to- 
collar . . never has been . . they'll match and collar-attached styles . . 
stand up without the slightest use and it’s not only a remarkable new 
of starch . . they can’t sag, or shrink, achievement in style and comfort 
or wrinkle, And now you can get them. . it’s a truly exceptional value, too, 
in colors . . with shirts to match, It’s at $1.95. 

revolutionized the shirt business . . In plain end-and-end or pin stripe 
it should. They come in the new  effects—each in blue, tan, green, gray 
Prince of Wales tab collar-to-match and helio. 


EXTRA COLLARS TO MATCH AT 35c¢ 


Maurice L ROTHSCHILD 


State at Jackson 
CHICAGO 





MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 





remove. Take off the first elevator cam. 
Drive upward on the tapered dowels to be 
found holding the cam-shaft bracket to the 
base of the machine. Remove the two large 
screws which are on this part. 

Wire down the front end of the justifi- 
cation levers and then lock the justification- 
spring rods by inserting a pin into the hole 
found near the floor at the rear of these 
rods. Loosen the large screws holding the 
cam-shaft journal bearing at right end of 
the cam shaft. Back the cams so that the 
second elevator leaves the upper guide. A 
bar of machine metal may be used to start 
the bracket by driving it off the shaft it 
supports. But, do it gently. 

Remove the collar next to the cams and 
remove the four long screws, which are 
threaded onto the large gear. Judiciously 
pounding the cam to the right, it may be 
taken from the cam shaft, and the attached 
parts may then be removed, to be applied 
to the new cam. Arrange to have plenty of 
extra time, as the job may take more time 
than you expect. 


Delivery-Slide Short Finger Bent 


An operator reported that trouble arose 
in the slowing down of the delivery slide 
when conveying the line through the de- 
livery channel. We suggested that he test 
the slide by hand without matrices, while 
the short finger was traveling through the 
delivery channel, observing if the short fin- 
ger showed any sign of being bent toward 
the right, below its contact point with the 
delivery slide. A few other details of test- 
ing were advised. The following is the last 
report received: 

Found that the slide worked freely when no 
matrices were present. The slide worked com- 
paratively freely with lower-case characters and 
worked hard with capitals. I straightened the 
short finger with a small monkey-wrench with- 
out removing it from the slide. This ended the 
trouble, thanks to you. 


Missing Tooth Easily Replaced 


The mold-turning bevel pinion referred 
to by an Iowa operator as having lost one 
tooth on the three-tooth side may be fixed 
without purchasing the entire group. Or- 
der part F-721 and the two key pins F-723. 
The parts attached to the old bevel pinion 
may be applied to the new one. 


x * 
Marchbanks Is Satisfied Reader 


As I remember it, I have been a subscriber 
for more than thirty years, and I do not intend 
ever to drop my subscription. When I was first 
starting out in the printing business, I learned 
most of what I know from your valuable jour- 
nal, and it is eternally interesting. Best wishes 
for you and for the paper’s success.—HAL 
MARCHBANKS, PRESIDENT OF The Marchbanks 
Press, New York City. 
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THE KEY 
TO THE 


PUZZLE OF 


“What's 


the bes 


Power’ 


S You can power your product with heavy-duty “Caterpillar” Engines—and be sure that 
your highest performance standards are maintained. The enviable “Caterpillar” trade-mark means satisfactory 


results to industrial power users the world over—here is prestige and timely selling influence to help you take 
and hold a larger share of your market than ever before! “Caterpillar” Engines fit a wide range of applications 


—portable, semi-portable, and stationary. Your request for complete information will receive prompt attention. 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, U. S. A. 


Combines 


Track-type Tractors 


(There's a “Caterpillar Dealer Near You) 


Road Machinery 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PsyYCHU-ANALYSTS might call it an Aladdin 
Complex, but most of us do yearn (in some 
vague way or other) to command instant 
attention to every-day needs . . . a conve- 
nient genii to run all our errands. But 
jinns have “gone out,” along with magic 
carpets, wishing-lamps, and  cloaks-of- 
in y. So, many moderns gratify the 
Aladdin in them by traveling French Line. 

Page-boys of the French Line (despite 
the bright scarlet of their uniforms) may 
join with Mercutio in saying: “I am the 
very pink of courtesy.” Truly politeness 
seems to have heen horn in them. One has 


———s 1 


ILE DE FRANCE, July 7 and 28, August 19, September 5° PARIS, J. 





only to produce a cigarette-case, and a 
“light” is miraculously at hand. Every 
wish seems instantly to telegraph its birth 
to these alert, charming young persons. 

Yet figuratively as well as literally, these 
page-boys are only the smallest part of the 
perfect service found on France-Afloat. 
Stewards (who speak English) are always 
unobtrusively at hand—on deck, in salons, 
and along cabin-hallways—to help make 
every moment utterly luxurious. The 
cuisine is considered, by many who ought 
to know, as the best French cooking they 


have ever enjoyed. And, the beauty, 


modernity, and atmosphere of French 
Line ships form an ideal setting for such 
a service. 

So this summer, let some travel agent 
plan a trip to Europe for you. He'll 
he glad to arrange your itinerary, and 
zive you the complete luxury of French 
Line passage . . . the modern “wishing 
lamp” that supplies lightning command 
over politeness that is inherent... . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


French Line 


August 11. September 9 + CHAMPLAIN, July 15, 





August S and 24, September 20 + LAFAYETTE, July 1 and 21, September 13+ DE GRASSE 


0 + ROCHAMBEAU, July 25 “Slama 








“The compelling brilliance of sparkling illustration can 
says a folder of the Chestnut Street Engraving Company, Philadelphia, whereon these plates made from advertisements by N. W. 
Ayer & Son were used to prove the company’s ability to do the right kind. Excellence reflects as favorably on Ayer agency 


be obscured to flat and muddy dullness through inadequate engraving,” 








VWhat-doa the N 
TRUTH-GLASS 


Say abate” 


Seetc is believing about skin-beauty ... 
and when you've once used the Truth-Glass, 
well... you'll know exactly where to begin 
on your self-improvement program! 

The Srmpnomie Truth-Glass is a specially 
made (concave) mirror that magnifies accu- 
rately and scientifically. It gives you frank, 
honest facts, close-up! Then on the reverse 
side, the glass is gauged to mirror your entire 
face. You'll use it for making-up and myriad 
other every-day toilet purposes. 

Armand offers the Truth-Glass to you free 
of charge with Sympnonte Powder because 


we want you to see this powder in the process 
of improving you! SrmpHonte “self-shades” 
as you smooth it on . . . tones to your very 
foundation flesh-tints. Furthermore, its un- 
usual “youth-texture” smooths over fine lines 
and skin-imperfections so that your face is 
made evenly fresh and clear and fair. In the 
Truth-Glass you see every stage of this action 

+ magnified. It’s the most illuminating 
beauty-discovery you ever made! Get 
your Truth-Glass today. It's given only 
with Sympnonte Powder (priced $1 the 
box) at good cosmetic counters everywhere, 


i ee BETTER 


DEPARTMENT 


STETSON HATS 


Fashions Plus 


a) FO 


R WOMEN 








SYMPHONIE 


the only self-shading face powder 








Individuality ... 


WE FEEL smartness is a question of correctly 
catching the fashion mood. Let us present the 
Stetson “Wrinkle” (illustrated) as an example. Mas- 
culine in feeling (to fit into an important part of the 
tailored picture) it does not slavishly imitate a Paris 
detail . . . and so will not be subject to the mark- 
downs that follow the mass popylarization of one 
particular style. The crease in the crown is “differ- 


ent,” more individual. The lines of the crown, the 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY «+ 


AND QUALITY 


width of the brim, were designed for a feminine 
head ... and a feminine face. That means, it's more 


“wearable.” The felt’s a little softer, lighter in 


weight than the average. It is correctly priced, in 
‘ 


two qualities, to retail at $5 and $7.50. 

Enough good reasons for you to investigate the 
“Wrinkle,” as well as the other models, with 
similar virtues, that appear in the Stetson line. 


We'll be glad to see you any time. 


358 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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REASONABLE CARE OF CUTS 


AVOIDS DAMAGE SUITS 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JUNIOR 


PRINTER ONCE PASSED OUT of this mor- 
Arn life and found himself in Hades. 
Satan appointed the new arrival’s competi- 
tors to devise an appropriate punishment. 
And they knew their business! They ac- 
cumulated a vast quantity of customers’ 
plates, drawings, and copy, and turned it 
over to the hapless victim with a warning 
that he was to be responsible for the loss, 
mislaying, or damaging of any single item. 
Sure, it was h—! That was the idea. 

So, when a customer starts shaking his 
fist and shrieking curses about a lost cut, 
why get high blood pressure? All it means 
is that printers start suffering for their sins 
while still on earth. It’s an old trade cus- 
tom. Even Stephen Day must have become 
weary of that war cry of irate customers: 
“You'll pay for this. I'll see my lawyer.” 

This talk of law and lawyers is a bogie 
to most printers, but ordinarily there’s no 
good reason why it should be. Customers 
fuming over a lost or damaged cut or a 
drawing are deeply chagrined when they 
discover that the printer is protected from 
unjust and unreasonable demands where 
the loss or damage has occurred through 
no fault of his. In the law of bailments, 
which covers situations of this kind, there 
are two sides to the story. 

A bailment is a transaction in which one 
party turns over to the other certain per- 
sonal property, temporarily, for the accom- 
plishment of a certain purpose. A bailment 
for mutual benefit is one in which both the 
parties are to get some advantage out of 
the deal. When a customer turns over the 
copy, drawings, engravings, and electros in 
order to have a job printed, you have a per- 
fect example of a so-called mutual-benefit 
bailment. The purpose is the printing of a 
job. The printer gets possession of the cuts 
and other data, temporarily, for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. The customer is 
to get the completed job, and the printer is 
to get his price for the work; so both ex- 
pect to benefit from the transaction. The 
customer is called the bailor, the printer is 
called the bailee. The printer’s responsibili- 
ties under the law begin the moment the 
customer’s items are delivered. ’ 

Everything’s fine until something hap- 
pens. An engraving or a photograph is lost 
or damaged. Perhaps there is a fire in the 
plant and the customer’s material is re- 
duced to ashes. The job cannot be printed 
and, because of that, an expensive advertis- 
ing campaign for which the customer has 
contracted becomes worthless. What to do? 
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Must the printer be compelled to pay, and, 
if so, how much? If he is responsible at all, 
when and where does his responsibility be- 
gin and how far does it go? 

As a practical matter, most of the print- 
ers would try to reach some amicable set- 
tlement, not so much by way of confessing 
responsibility, but with a view to retaining 
the customer’s business. But if that is not 
feasible, there’s nothing left but the law. 

For the printer, then, there is substan- 
tial comfort in the well settled rule of bail- 
ment law to the effect that a bailee is not 
an insurer of a bailor’s goods. That means 
the printer cannot be held absolutely re- 
sponsible, regardless of circumstances, for 
the loss of or damage to the things which 
the customer has entrusted to him. Cus- 
tomers are fond of telling printers, “You 
either produce the drawing or pay for it.” 
That’s ignorance or bluff. The printer’s lia- 
bility to pay depends upon circumstances, 
and the law makes that decidedly clear. 

A printer is required to exercise ordi- 
nary care in the use and handling of items 
turned over by a customer for production 
of some job—and no more. Not extraor- 
dinary care, mind you. He is liable for or- 
dinary negligence in using them, but not 
for some slight negligence or an oversight. 
Ordinary negligence is the lack of ordinary 
care, which sounds somewhat like a conun- 
drum, but it becomes clear when you be- 
gin to figure out just what “ordinary care” 
means in this connection. 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 


Why 
PRINTING ESTIMATES 
Seem to Differ 


Sometimes you receive a wide range of 
quotations on what is apparently the same 
piece of printing. 

All printers probably figured on the same 
paper and size, but they differed on the 
one thing you couldn’t exactly specify— 
quality. 

Each quoted on Ais particular quality. It 
is this difference—the style, design, taste, 
workmanship—that gives personality to 
printing and governs the price at which 
printers sell the product of their plants. 
Quality Printing is the only kind we do. 


* 


The Bramwood Press, of Indianapolis, features 
quality value in its house-organ in this way 
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It’s like this. A printer, as an ordinarily 
prudent person, uses, let us say, ordinary 
diligence in the care of his own cuts, type, 
drawings, and electros. The law says he 
should use the same ordinary care with a 
customer’s items as he does with his own. 
If he does exercise ordinary care and then 
something happens in spite of that care, 
the printer is not liable for loss or damage. 

In applying this rule of ordinary care, 
the law goes a bit further and says that “or- 
dinary care” in a particular case is to be in- 
terpreted in the light of the nature of the 
business, the kind of goods turned over to 
the bailee, the use to which they are to be 
put—in short, the circumstances. If a draw- 
ing or photograph is fragile and breaks or 
develops a tear or scratch, the printer is not 
responsible, provided he has given it ordi- 
nary care while in his possession. 

Nor is he liable for damage resulting 
from defects in the customer’s cuts or from 
their proper use. It’s not the printer’s re- 
sponsibility if a plate cracks or develops 
other faults when it is run—assuming, of 
course, there has been a proper makeready 
and the press is functioning properly. His 
legal status would be different, however, if 
after discovering defects in a plate, he took 
a chance and ran it, ruining it. “Taking a 
chance” with a customer’s items—without 
his approval—usually means assuming the 
risk of damage. 

Loss or damage from accident not re- 
sulting from the printer’s negligence need 
not be paid for by him. Any casualty of an 
irresistible sort is considered an accident; 
for example, fire, extraordinary floods, and 
other “acts of God.” Of course, if there is 
an obvious fire hazard in the plant which 
any prudent person can foresee, the printer 
should take suitable precautions to protect 
his customer’s goods. The storage of oil, 
gasoline, or other highly inflammable ma- 
terials in a plant might constitute a patent 
fire risk against which the printer should 
protect a customer’s goods. 

Tf a plant is burglarized and a custom- 
er’s goods are stolen, must the printer make 
good? Ordinarily not. Certainly the law 
would not require him to compensate the 
customer for the loss if it were shown that 
ordinary precautions were taken against 
theft, such as locking up the plant at night, 
storing and locking the cuts and drawings 
in cabinets or drawers. The printer’s case 
would be immensely strengthened if he 
could demonstrate that he gave the same 
protection to his customer’s goods as to his 
own—assuming, of course, that such pro- 
tection was reasonably prudent. 

The rule of ordinary care in the han- 
dling of customers’ items extends not only 
to the printer himself, but to his employes. 

If an employe is negligent in dealing with 
a customer’s goods to the extent that they 
are lost or damaged, the employing printer 











is responsible. The fact that the offending 
employe acted against his employer’s ex- 
pressed wishes ordinarily will not relieve 
the employer. If an employer keeps a care- 
less workman, he does so at his own risk. 

Sending out a customer’s drawings to an 
engraver, for example, involves the printer 
in a new risk. If drawings are lost or dam- 
aged in the other plant, the printer is lia- 
ble for their value unless it can be shown 
that loss or damage did not occur through 
the negligence of the engraver. If the na- 
ture of the job is such that the items must 
be taken out, the printer’s responsibility is 
to exercise care and prudence in selecting 
the plants he sends them to. If he chooses 
reliable concerns and the loss or damage 
occurs through no fault or negligence of 
theirs, there is no liability to pay on the 
part of anybody. 

Of course, if the customer specifies the 
engraving- or electrotyping houses which 
the printer is to use, and the work is sent 
out in accordance with the customer’s in- 
structions, the printer is relieved entirely. 

Out of all the welter of legal decisions 
and distinctions relating to the printer’s re- 
sponsibility for customer’s items, there will 
stand out at least one predominant sugges- 
tion: The importance of a well-organized 
and religiously followed system for filing 
and safeguarding copy, cuts, drawings; in 
fact, all other customers’ items coming in. 

The practice is that in a suit for dam- 
ages the customer need only show that he 
turned over the items in good condition 
and did not get them back on demand. If 
he proves that, the presumption of law is 
that loss or damage was due to the fault 
of the printer, and the burden is on the 
printer to show definitely that there was 
no negligence on his part that could have 
caused the damage. That means proving, 
step by step, the care and handling given 
each item as it moved through the plant. 
Before judge and jury, proof of a careful 
and efficient system of handling will be a 
strong reliance. 

The vexing problem is the care of cuts 
and drawings after the job is finished and 
delivered. Customers frequently make re- 
quest of the printer to “hold them for the 
time being.” The completion of the job 
means that the original purpose of the bail- 
ment has been accomplished. If the cus- 
tomer asks the printer to hold them, the 
matter becomes a “gratuitous bailment.” In 
plain words, the printer, without getting 
any benefit, is holding the items as an ac- 
commodation to his customer. 

This is vastly different from the original 
transaction, in which goods were turned 
over to the printer for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the job. His liability, under the 
gratuitous bailment, now is lessened to a 
large extent. He is liable only for gross 
negligence. Of course, even though he re- 


Coming! Cost and Accounting Help! 
x * 


HE Code of Fair Competition for the Printing Industries requires 

a universal observance of standard principles of Costing. Every 

printer must either keep costs according to these principles or use 
economic costs determined by the community or use cost tables deter- 
mined and set up by the regional code authority. No matter which 
method he may elect to follow, he will be confronted with the urgent 
necessity of a more intimate study and knowledge of costs, how they are 
arrived at, and how they are to be used. 


In order that readers of THE INLAND Printer who have the responsibil- 
ity of costing in their plants, whether manager or cost clerk, may broaden 
their knowledge and understanding of costs, the editor has arranged for 
a series of articles by a competent authority on those phases and features 
of costing which must be thoroughly understood at the very beginning 
of any installation of a cost system. Particular attention will be given to 
those things which do not appear “in the books,” things which the ac- 
countants understand, but which the “laymen” also must understand if 
they are to use the principles of costing intelligently towards practical 





results. The series will be on such subjects as: 


Cost Centers, what they are and how to determine them. 
Fixed Expenses and how to distribute them. 

Factory Current Expenses and how to distribute them. 
Operations and their Time Records. 

Operations and their Production Records. 

Set-up Costs and Selling Prices. 

Cost Records and their uses. 


All of these articles will be written so as to be easily understood and 
will supplement the wealth of material on the broad subject of Costs that 
has appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER in the past and will be continued. 





ceives no recompense, he must act hon- 
estly and otherwise in good faith. 

On the other hand, if he is holding the 
cuts for prospective use in the future, he 
has in sight some recompense, and the law 
would consider him responsible for due 
diligence, just as if he had received them 
for use in a new job. It’s all quite simple: 
The damage suits won’t get you if you just 
watch out! Prevention 7s cheaper. 

wk oO 
Printer’s Novel Piece Clicks 

Literally, it clicked. Courier-Berghoff, In- 
corporated, of Detroit, has issued a new 
mailing piece, the envelope of which merely 
says “Press here.” An arrow points to an 
“X” which is labeled, in a fitting manner, 
“X marks the spot.” 

Pressure results in a click. Curiosity will 
make anyone open the envelope. Pasted in 
position in the envelope is a “beetle snap- 
per” familiar to every child. 


An attractive folder is enclosed, having 
a red column running down the center. 
The face merely states, “It clicked.” When 
opening the first of the two parallel folds, 
one may read “. . . for us . . . why not.” 
Opening it to the center spread, it goes on 
“for YOU?” It is quite effective. 

From there, excellent copy tells the sales 
story of printed matter as a most effective 
means of introducing initiative and spirit 
into selling. On the right, previously hid- 
den by the folds, die-cut slots hold a reply 
card, printed on a fine grade of cover stock 
in two colors. It provides places for specify- 
ing time representative should call, services 
the prospect is interested in—general print- 
ing, creative direct mail, water-color print- 
ing, house-organs, typography, artwork— 
and signature lines. Postage on replies is 
paid by Courier-Berghoff. 

The entire piece is an effective demon- 
stration that a novelty, fitted to the purpose 
it is to accomplish, will click. 
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o/o The Tulaas Prin ter Coe, 
205 ject incker Drive, 
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circulara describing thie new kr € ° grinder together with best 
quotation and jobbers discounts. we G also request thet you 
advise us if it is possible to ship this knife grinder in a "Knocked- 
down-Gondi tion® so as to economize in ocean frei, ht because ocean 
freight would be paid on s measurement basis. On looking at tne 
illustration, | we believe thet this knife grinder could be shi, ped 

ficoyan olan aetemnmt hernemiuntt.merr@ be set up after arrival pM 







your quotations F. Oo. B. 
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base, as detailed in the "Inland Printer”. 









At lowest price less usual trade discount. 






Will you also advise your lowest price for quantities ani best trade a 





terms. 
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CONSIGN AND INVOICE TO.."R" pEpr. Bedminster WORKS. 
ORDER No. 17474. To BE QUOTED ON INVOICE. 
SEPARATE INVOICES MUST BE SENT FOR DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS. 
THE QUANTITIES NAMED MUST BE ADHERED TO. 


Domt Fool Yourself. Mister! 


They ARE Buying ...... 


Business is there, why not expose yourself to it? A ‘New Equipment” note, set in 
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eight-point type, brought a definite order from England, and a hot sales inquiry from 






the Philippine Islands—the other side of the world! 
Fifty years of highest-grade ser- 


Another item in the same column may soon open a vice have earned for THE INLAND 
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The Month's NeEws 





Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Forecast Modified Tugwell Bill 


Early in January, the Tugwell Bill, or what 
is left of it, will be introduced in Congress for 
consideration and passage as a law of the land. 
The Senate hearings held early in December 
featured the sensational charges by a witness, 
Arthur Kallet, secretary of the Consumers Re- 
search of New York, who stated the consumer 
has a poor chance for a fair deal “when the 
chairman of the committee is, we are informed, 
receiving pay for broadcasting in behalf of a 
nationally advertised product, the claims for 
which will be adversely affected under the terms 
of the pending legislation.” 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, M.D., was chair- 
man of the hearings. His fourth radio talk oc- 
curred on the night of first day of the hearings. 
Kallet charged gross exaggerations during the 
course of that same broadcast. 

Copeland introduced the bill during the last 
days of the preceding congress (S. 1944) and 
now is proposing changes opposed by the so- 
called Consumers Research and Professor Tug- 
well, its main advocate, and by whose name it is 
commonly known. 

Publishers of newspapers and_ periodicals, 
printers of everything from a label to de luxe 
catalogs, advertising men and associations, man- 
ufacturers in every industry oppose the measure. 
It is generally conceded that if passed as it now 
stands, it would put an end to millions of dol- 
lars worth of advertising and printing—some 
go so far as to say the loss would run near a 
billion. The loss to business generally if adver- 
tising were so stifled, and the resultant tremen- 
dous unemployment, should give even advocates 
of the measure pause, declare its opponents. 

It is stated that the Senate committee which 
conducted the hearings would submit a greatly 
revised measure to Congress, and it is prac- 
tically certain that Congress will still further 
reduce the stringency of the bill. However, 
printers, publishers, advertising men, and manu- 
facturers are being urged to write their Con- 
gressmen to protest passage of the bill, and to 
post statements in their plants telling employes 
what passage will mean to their jobs, and urg- 
ing employes to write Congressmen as well. 

Opponents of the measure favor its good fea- 
tures, but declare its language and import are 
too vague and dangerous to all business. Not 
only manufacturers, but dealers, publishers, and 
printers can be fined and/or imprisoned for 
handling or advertising goods “bearing false 
witness.” This is the biggest objection. 

“Because business has a corn on one toe, 
Tugwell wants to cut off an entire leg,” bit- 
terly declares an anti. 


Warn Against Tinkering Mechanics 


A strong warning has been issued recently by 
the Mid-West Printing Equipment Association 
against permitting ‘wandering machinists” and 
“toolbag mechanics” to tinker with expensive 
printing equipment. “Equipment is often dam- 
aged by these men,” the statement declares, 
“and tools and small equipment disappear.” 


The association states that reliable service is 
always cheapest, since established houses must 
make good on complaints. Printers cannot afford 
chances, any more than dealers, so Ralph K. 
Hoover, president, points out, since repairing 
the damage done by tinkering mechanics is 
often more expensive than the original repair 
would have been. 

A letter to D. N. Mallory, secretary, at 320 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago, will bring the 
names of reliable repair houses in or near the 
printer’s own City. 


Fight Advertising Ban in Codes 


Now that the work of getting the Graphic 
Arts Code written is finished, Secretary John 
J. Deviny of the United Typothetae of America 
is making a concerted drive against clauses in 
codes for other industries which stifle advertis- 
ing. His opening shot was a letter to Adminis- 
trator Johnson, protesting against such clauses, 
citing cases, and outlining the difference be- 
tween unfair practices and ethical advertising. 

Printers are urged to communicate with him 
regarding every order they lose because of such 
clauses in codes, giving full facts so that proper 
protest may be made to the N.R.A. Deviny 
also says that the Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Manufacturing Industry is the only one so far 
which specifically stipulates that “dealer help” 
advertising is not to be construed as a “‘free 
deal” or an unfair practice. 

A number of instances of reduced advertising 
because of code restrictions have already been 
referred to the N.R.A. for action. The U. T. A. 
protest suggests that inclusion of such plans 
as “unfair practices” is unjust, and must have 
been done without due consideration of the far- 
reaching results of such action. 





The Code 


Every printer should read the en- 
tire text of the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Printing Industry with 
care to know exactly what is ex- 
pected of him for the next eighteen 
months of the N.R.A. Copies can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., by 
sending five cents in coin for each 
copy desired. Interpretations, rulings, 
and news regarding the code appear 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and will appear in future numbers as 


such matters become known. 





Porte to Visit South Seas Plants 


R. T. Porte, publisher of the Franklin Print- 
ing Catalog, and Mrs. Porte are sailing January 
12 for a tour of the South Sea Islands, return- 
ing February 25. 

Their first stop, Nukahiva, Marquesas Islands, 
will be reached January 20. On January 22 they 
reach Tahiti, leaving two days later for Raro- 
tonga, Cook Islands. From there they go to Nu- 
kualofa, Tonga Islands, arriving January 29. 

The February schedule is: Second, Noumea, 
New Caledonia; Fifth, Suva, Fiji Islands; Sixth, 
Apia, Western Samoa; Seventh, Pago Pago; 
Fourteenth, Honolulu; Fifteenth, Hilo, Hawaii; 
Twenty-first, land at Los Angeles. 

Porte plans to visit printing plants in all the 
places on the itinerary. He is looking forward 
to many interesting meetings on this trip. 


Russia to Buy Printing Machines 


Immediately upon recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia by President Roosevelt, S. Levenshtein, con- 
sultant for poligraphic and paper industries, 
Prospekt Volodarskogo 44, kv 1, City—Uritzk, 
near Leningrad, U. S. S. R., wrote to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. He asks that every American 
producer of printing machines, typesetting ma- 
chines, binding machines and equipment, paper- 
making machinery, inkmakers, papermakers, and 
others interested in selling to Russia send him 
catalogs, prices, agent’s discounts, samples of 
work done on their equipment, and so on. 

Levenshtein sends along a tearsheet from the 
Leningrad Pravda for November 21, 1933, tell- 
ing plans for giant ‘“‘printing home” to be built 
in the near future and equipped with $7,000,- 
000 worth of machinery (14,000,000 rubles). 
Two thousand men must be trained in the mean- 
time to handle this equipment, and it is ex- 
pected that America will be called upon for 
instructors and instruction materials. 

Pravda goes on to say that millions of ele- 
mentary textbooks are needed and that the print- 
ing home will be unable to fully cope with the 
demand. It is not known yet whether orders will 
be placed in other countries or whether produc- 
tion will wait until sufficient men have been 
trained to permit enlarging the facilities. 

Equipment builders are asked to communi- 
cate with Levenshtein at once. His request is 
another addition to the many indications already 
received that THE INLAND PRINTER is a world- 
wide influence in the printing industry, and be- 
ing both world known and read it is a profound 
force in spreading the use of American machines 
and American methods in other countries. 


New York Estimating Club Elects 


New officers of the Printing Estimators’ Club 
of the City of New York are Fred W. Hoch, 
president, of Ashe & Hoch; George W. Berry 
(L. Middleditch Company), vice-president; Jo- 
seph P. Smith, secretary. Smith heads the bu- 
reau of production management and estimating 
of the New York Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion, the parent organization. 
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New Rules Govern N.E.A. Contests 


New rules have been established for the Na- 
tional Editorial Association contests this year in 
order to broaden their scope, and to make them 
more helpful to all printer-publishers who en- 
ter, or who attend the annual convention, 

In planning the contests, study was made of 
state newspaper contests. Rules were written to 
make it easy for winners in state contests to 
enter the national competition. It is the hope 
that the national contest will become the basis 
of competition in state association contests, and 
that state winners will be encouraged to enter 
the national test. 

General rules for 1934 contests declare them 
open to all daily and weekly members of the 
N. E. A. Publishers whose paper won in similar 
state contests must also be members of state as- 
sociations. N. E. A. dues for 1934 must be paid, 
and state secretary must certify good standing. 
Papers entered must be 1933 issues. 

Special editions or special-edition material 
barred, except in Most Outstanding Edition con- 
test, or as specified under individual contests. 
First-prize winners in 1934 may not enter same 
contests in 1935. Ayers 1934 Newspaper Direc- 
tory will be used by judges when information 
is needed. A separate lot of newspapers must be 
sent for each contest. Name of contest must be 
marked on outside and inside of package. En- 
tries must reach N. E. A. office, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, by March 10, 1934. All awards will 
be presented on last day of 1934 convention. 
Winners will be exhibited at convention. 

Rules for individual contests are: 

GENERAL EXCELLENCE CONTEST—Daily Di- 
vision (Two Classes), Circulation under 3,500; 
Circulation over 3,500. Submit five copies. One 
edition each week, other than Sunday, for three 
consecutive weeks, and editions of July 11 and 
December 15, 1933. Weekly Division (Two 
Classes), Circulation under 1,000; Circulation 
over 1,000. Submit three consecutive issues, and 
issues of July 10 and December 11, 1933. 


Scale of Merit 

Mechanical excellence ............. 25 
General and departmental news 

NI 5 cccie nba 's ia cis eso ae 25 
Literary excellence .......00000000%0% 10 
Promotion of community interests... 10 
AIIM RO Ss panes ony eavewn 15 
Advertising Enterprise ............ 15 


PRINTING ExHiBIT CONTEST—Exhibit to be 
selected from the regular commercial work done 
in job department of newspaper making the ex- 
hibit. Exhibition to be moqunted on one or more 
pieces of heavy cardboard. Exhibit to consist of 
the following pieces: One-color letterhead, two- 
color letterhead, window card, one or more col- 
ors, pamphlet, booklet, or catalog more than 
four pages in size, one or more colors, collec- 
tion of three pieces of miscellaneous printing to 
be chosen by contestant. 

Judges will take into consideration grade of 
stock, appropriateness of selection of type faces 
to job, balance, arrangement, and general qual- 
ity of work done. Neatness and appropriateness 
of work chosen are also to be considered. 

CoMMUNITY SERVICE CONTEST—(Two divi- 
sions, Daily and Weekly.) Community service 
efforts of the newspaper, and cumulative in na- 
ture, may be entered. Included as such may be 
any agricultural-development program, practical 
to the particular state or community in which 
the paper is located, drives for community 
funds, buildings of various kinds, parks, roads, 
bridges, sanitation, moral conditions, and so on. 

Each publisher may submit as many copies of 
his newspaper and such other information as he 
deems necessary to convince the judges of the 
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merits of the program. This additional informa- 
tion may be in the form of letters and statements 
from civic clubs, farm clubs, various local off- 
cials, individuals, or groups of individuals who 
have had a part in or knowledge of the project 
or projects expressing their approval or stress- 
ing the value of same. 

Judges will exercise their own discretion, giv- 
ing weight to services performed as indicated in 
the letters of approval and by the material con- 
tained in the newspapers. . 

EDITORIAL PAGE CoNTEST—Submit three con- 
secutive copies of entire newspaper. A statement 
of conditions bringing about the publication of 
the outstanding editorial in each edition (as de- 
termined by the publisher) should be sent. 


Scale of Merit 
Scope, suitability, and originality of 
RODESICS Se ests cas sce sie ede store cir ees 30 
MCAMEISID: ocnc.cs scious aarcie stew arses 30 
Literary excellence......:<....0.. 5.0065 30 
Mechanical appearance ............ 10 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION CONTEST— (Two 
divisions, Daily and Weekly.) Judges are to 
take into consideration the general appearance 
and makeup of the paper: news, editorial and 
advertising, including attractiveness, symmetry, 


and balance of each page. Scale of Merit 
CLC TUG! 0), Qi aNG RSE Rg Eine Reece aeieer 20 
PANIWRRINGEERD us. Ohicig ch stem io ste 20 
Remainder of Paper... ...... 2.5.5... 20 
News Production— 

Selection of type, borders, 

TUL el Tec) a green Se eri Pagie 10 

Headline syste. ..... « ...ci6:040%% 5 
Advertising Production— 

PAPO CCA. oo 4 once ease 5 

Pid BliisthatiGns = ..65.0.5.5.06 seers om 5 
Mechanical Workmanship ......... 10 
Addressing and Wrapping ......... 5 


Submit three consecutive issues. Inclose sam- 
ple addressed wrapper. 

Most OUTSTANDING EDITION CONTEST— 
(Two divisions, Daily and Weekly.) Statement 
of purpose of edition must accompany each en- 
try, in not more than fifty words. Publisher may 
submit only one edition. Any industrial, prog- 
ress, fair, fashion, buildings, historical, or other 
edition of similar nature may be entered. The 
judges will take into consideration, in judging 
this edition, the size of the town and commu- 
nity in which paper is published, mechanical 
possibilities of newspaper plant in average town 
of this size, news, advertising content, and gen- 
eral mechanical perfection of edition submitted. 


Seeks Agencies for American Goods 


The international influence of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and its promotional value in opening 
foreign markets for American goods are demon- 
strated by the frequent requests received from 
abroad to be put in touch with manufacturers, 
printers, and others desiring to enter foreign 
fields. The latest is a letter from L. H. Shah, 
Shah Brothers Printing Press, Rajkot, India. He 
states that banking references may be obtained 
from The Imperial Bank of India, Rajkot. 

Shah wishes to act as an importer or Indian 
agent for American printing inks, invitation and 
visiting cards, printing papers, strawboard, art- 
and imitation art papers, tissue, binding cloth 
and paper, bronze powder, aluminum foil, note 
paper, envelopes, lead and brass rules, metals, 
type faces. He is also interested in handling ac- 
count books, punching machines, letter files, ad- 
vertising novelties and calendars, lithographed 
labels, embossed seals and labels, and all kinds 
of stationery and office sundries. 

He requests that interested American firms 
send samples where possible, literature, terms. 


L’ Illustration Has Modern Plant 


L’lllustration, the famous illustrated French 
weekly, now in its ninety-first year, officially 
opened its new printing plant at Bobigny, about 
a mile and a half from Paris, six months ago. 
The minister of the interior, who is also min- 
ister of the press, formally dedicated the build- 
ing in a ceremony attended by representatives of 
French political and social life. 

In its huge new plant, L’I//ustration now has 
most complete and up-to-date equipment for 
large-scale production of an illustrated period- 
ical. L’I/lustration began to feel limiting lack of 
space shortly after the war. With a rapid growth 
in its circulation, it expanded its former build- 
ings in Paris to the limit of their possibilities, 
but still suffered from inconveniences and re- 
strictions of production in the midst of a huge 
city. In its efforts to expand, its various depart- 
ments, units of production and of distribution, 
warehouses, studios, garages, and so on, became 
more or less scattered. It was decided in 1929 
that an entirely new and centralized plant was 
necessary, and the Bobigny site was acquired. 

The new building is on a site of seventy-five 
acres. Constructed of reinforced concrete, faced 
with brick, surmounted with a two hundred- 
foot tower containing, among other equipment, 
a huge water tank, it took a year and a half to 
build. The main building, three stories in 
height, part of it surrounding a large garden 
court, covers a ground area of over three and a 
half acres. All sections have natural light. 

On the third floor are located the composing 
rooms, the stereotyping department, the rota- 
gravure and offset departments, and a large res- 
taurant. All pressrooms are on the second floor; 
the main pressroom nearly 450 feet long. On 
the first or ground floor are the bindery, ship- 
ping room, paper warehouse, and storerooms. 
The heating plant, the electric light-and-power 
plant, and garages are in annexes. The main 
business offices remain in Paris. 

In recognition of the creation of this notable 
landmark in its history, L’I/]ustration has issued 
a sixty-four page supplement, splendidly illus- 
trated, containing a full description of its new 
edifice. Much of the work is in color. 


New York Post No Longer Tabloid 


The New York Evening Post, oldest daily 
newspaper in the United States, has been sold 
by the Curtis interests to J. David Stern, pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Record and Camden 
(New Jersey) Courier and Post. The present 
owner's first move was to drop the tabloid size 
recently adopted. The Post is again a standard- 
size newspaper. 

Stern announced that his new paper would 
be a fighting, liberal newspaper. The New York 
Daily News devoted its editorial page to con- 
gratulating the new owner and New York City 
on the first day under new management. 


Wrap Newspapers in Cellulose 

A suggestion for a novelty wrapper for de 
luxe printed matter is contained in use of cellu- 
lose tissue by two Eastern dailies. The Newark 
(New Jersey) Star-Eagle used it to dramatize 
sample copies in a subscription campaign and 
the New York Herald-Tribune did the same 
thing with copies carrying the first Heinz adver- 
tising in sending those copies to people it de- 
sired to impress. 

In commenting on it, the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association Bulletin inquires 
“How would you like to get a packaged news- 
paper, Cellophane sealed, protected from dirty 
floors and wet doorsteps, and as sanitary as the 
breakfast rolls over which you read it?” 
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Franklin Institute in New Home 


During the latter part of December, 1933, the 
Franklin Institute of the city of Philadelphia 
formally opened its new building, said to cost 
close to $6,000,000. Directly under the dome of 
the building stands a beautiful statue of the 
great statesman, printer, and scientist. 

The scientific section of the Institute is well 
developed, including much excellent material 
concerning Franklin’s investigations, including 
the discovery of electricity in lightning. The Felt 
Planetarium is a part of this section of the In- 
stitute, in honor of Franklin’s notable studies of 
astronomy and related sciences. 

The University of Pennsylvania is giving its 
great collection of Frankliniana to the Institute, 
in honor of the part he played in establishing 
the university. 

Dr. McClenahan, director of the Institute, is 
asking that all printers having knowledge of 
Franklin original material write to him with full 
details, as it is desired to make the collection the 
most comprehensive possible. Consideration is 
being given to creating a Franklin shop replica 
to preserve for later generations the atmosphere 
in which Benjamin Franklin lived and worked. 


Cuneo Moves Gutenberg Shop East 


In honor of the formal opening of the New 
Franklin Institute building in Philadelphia, John 
F. Cuneo removed the Gutenberg Press replica 
to The Cuneo Eastern Press in Philadelphia 
during the last two weeks in December. The 
Franklin text, set up while the replica was The 
Cuneo Press’ exhibit at A Century of Progress 
in Chicago last year, was printed during the 
stay in the East and copies were presented to 
the Institute, the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Poor Richard Club, the Philadelphia Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, and to others. 
The piece was reproduced in the December is- 
sue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

During the two weeks of public exhibition of 
the Gutenberg shop in the East, 1,000 visitors a 
day inspected it. In addition to the special dis- 
plays for the clubs already mentioned, faculty 
and students of the School of Arts and Industry 
attended the display. A feature of the exhibit 
was the Gutenberg Bible owned by the noted 
capitalist and sportsman, Joseph Widener. 

On the occasion of presentation of prints to 
the Franklin Institute, a veritable gathering of 
prominent educators, financiers, and publishers 
were present. George H. Lorimer, present head 
of The Saturday Evening Post, founded by 
Franklin, was present and received a copy of 
the Franklin text. Otto Maurice Forkert, who 
directed the Gutenberg Press exhibit at A Ceh- 
tury of Progress, operated the press and gave 
explanatory talks. 

An interesting visitor was Benjamin Franklin 
Huntington, a direct descendant of the great 
printer, and last of his immediate line. He told 
of incidents in the life of his ancestor. 

A feature of the craftsmen’s night at The 
Cuneo Eastern Press was the showing of a mo- 
tion picture made of Frederic W. Goudy and 
Mrs. Goudy on their visit to the exhibit in Chi- 
cago last year. Goudy is shown casting type from 
the original Gutenberg molds, and Mrs. Goudy 
is seen setting type in the Donat letter created 
by Gutenberg. It was the first motion picture 
ever made of the two. The life story of Fred- 
eric W. Goudy is now appearing in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 

Cuneo has received permission from the Gu- 
tenberg Museum in Germany to keep the replica 
in America for exhibition at the 1934 World’s 
Fair, where it will be presented in connection 





with a greatly enlarged display. Forkert again 
will be in charge. 

An announcement just sent to customers and 
prospects of The Cuneo Press tells of creation 
of a department of design and layout, directed 
by Forkert, who is also an instructor in The Art 
Institute of Chicago school. The announcement 
tells of his many prizes for typographic design- 
ing, including the cover used on THE INLAND 
PRINTER for November, 1933. 


Survey Shows Bright Prospects 


The sun is shining much more cheerfully on 
the printing industry, according to the Standard 
Statistics Company. Gains already made by print- 
ers and publishers will be consolidated during 
the first few months of 1934, with additional 
improvement in later months, the company’s 
survey indicates. 

While printers serving brewers and distillers 
will profit by repeal, few magazines and news- 
papers will benefit, except in ‘‘wet’’ territory. 
All divisions of the trade are expected to benefit 
from increased advertising outlays by general 
business concerns during 1934. It is believed 
that figures will show 7 per cent gain in adver- 
tising during the last three months of 1933, 
with rapidly increasing quotas being placed dur- 
ing the early months of this year. 

The statement adds that operating economies 
instituted during the first half of 1933 have been 
offset in many cases by increased costs due to 
the N.R.A. Net returns of individual firms for 
1933 will vary widely, with some magazines, 
newspapers, and printing supply concerns show- 
ing small profit gains compared to a year ago. 
Some printing-machinery firms and outdoor-ad- 
vertising houses will cut losses moderately. 

The Post Office has given permission to split 
editions, omitting liquor advertising from num- 
bers going to dry states, but this is expensive 
and requires relatively high rates from such ad- 
vertisers. Too, the few such advertisements are 
said to have resulted in substantial numbers of 
subscription cancellations for some magazines. 


New Yorkers Honor F. A. Silcox 


Ferdinand A. Silcox, former director of indus- 
trial relations for the New York Employing 
Printers Association, will be honored at a testi- 
monial dinner on January 17. The affair is being 
sponsored by eighty organizations, most of them 
connected with the graphic arts directly or in- 
directly, and several civic groups. 

Silcox is now chief of the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. His popularity among 
the printing fraternity in New York City is at- 
tested by the fact that early reservations indicate 
that the Hotel New Yorker grand ballroom will 
be taxed to capacity. 


Third Dimension in Car Cards 


The third dimension, brought to folders and 
window cards last year by the pop-up folder, is 
now available in car cards, an invention of Ad 
Art Craft, Incorporated, New York City. It 
consists of a fibrous embossed cardboard, pro- 
duced in natural colors and sizes of the product 
advertised, so as to give the effect of the actual 
product protruding from the card. Items such as 
candies, soaps, fruits, vegetables, cigars, and so 
on are shown in a manner giving the impres- 
sion of real merchandise. 

The embossed reproductions are mounted on 
the cards from the rear so that no sharp edges 
show, and so they cannot be pulled off the card 
from the front. The cost of the items varies 
with the product, and is said to be five to ten 
cents each, according to size. 











Porte Talks on Fine Bookmaking 


Books and bookmaking from the printer's 
view were discussed by R. T. Porte, head of 
Porte Publishing Company, before the Salt Lake 
City Junior League on December 12. Porte’s 
own library contains more than 2,000 volumes 
from various parts of the world, each an out- 
standing specimen of its type. The talks and 
the exhibits were received with considerable 
interest by the society girls. 

During his lecture, Porte displayed several of 
his treasures, explaining the features of interest 
in each. These included books published in the 
United States, England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Russia, Japan, and China. 

Materials used in binding also received at- 
tention. His copy of the classical “The Golden 
Ass” is bound in donkey skin. A Chinese book 
is contained in a beautiful black wood box. A 
Japanese book has an unusual binding. Printed 
on silk, on one side only, the fold is on the 
outside, a beautiful novelty. 

Porte also displayed the four pages he pos- 
sesses of the Gutenberg forty-two-line Bible, 
believed to be the first work printed from mov- 
able type, invented by Gutenberg. 


New Brochure Features Caslon 


A new brochure just issued by the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company features Monotype 
Caslon Old Style, Number 337, in sizes for book- 
work. It includes specimen pages set with both 
regular- and long descenders, totaling seven 
specimen pages and showings of fonts, includ- 
ing long descenders and quaint letters. Copies of 
the brochure may be obtained from any of the 
company’s offices. 


Fryer Writing Ads for Printers 


The mailing pieces offered to printers by THE 
INLAND PRINTER are rapidly becoming recog- 
nized in other lands as a great necessity in help: 
ing printers make more sales. Benjamin N. 
Fryer, for many years a resident of this country 
and well known in craftsmen’s circles, is offer- 
ing similar help to printers in Australia, where 
he is again living. Fryer writes advertising to 
sell more printing, publicity, and offers other 
services to help printers create a market for bet- 
ter printing. Fryer urges printers to make co- 
operative efforts to promote the use of more 
printing, through ads and news stories. 


Razzing Feature Pulls Many Ads 


For ten years readers have been laughing over 
the “Razzing the Rapids” section of the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Herald. It is a page of car- 
toons and jokes by Ray Barnes. The tenth anni- 
versary of the feature was celebrated with the 
issue of December 3, 1933. 

The section “‘razzed’’ every feature and de- 
partment of the paper, including the managing 
editor’s own column. Advertisements, too, were 
done in syncopated time. Several thousand extra 
copies of the paper were run off to satisfy the 
demand for the issue, which had been played up 
for several weeks in advance. 

The “‘razzing” page was featured in a twenty- 
page anniversary section. Advertisers took 2,232 
inches of extra space in the section, in addition 
to the regular space carried in the issue, which 
was a considerable increase over the same issue 
a year ago. In fact, the special drew 800 inches 
from 147 firms which do not advertise regularly 
in the Herald. 

Similar stunts have been suggested in the past 
for both smaller newspapers and house-organs, 
though generally considered unwise for strictly 
sales-promotional printing. 
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Staff Forms Technical Study Club 


To improve product quality and service 
wherever possible, the personnel of the Hastings 
(Nebraska) Daily Tribune has organized the 
Tribune Technical Club, which will meet once 
a month to study and discuss problems of a tech- 
nical or specialized nature involved in the news- 
paper and printing industries. 

The organization starts out with a 100 per 
cent membership. The insignia of the club is a 
small copper button, bearing the initials T. T. 
C., designed and manufactured by the engraving 
department. The plate of this button is a minia- 
ture copper etching. 

The business of the Hastings Tribune in- 
cludes printing, art, engraving, and photography 
in the commercial fields. 

At the initial meeting, the program was given 
over to representatives of the various depart- 
ments, who united in a symposium on ‘‘A Trip 
Through the Tribune,’ describing briefly the 
various operations performed all the way from 
the business office to the distribution of the 
newspaper and its other manufactured products. 
Succeeding meetings will be devoted to special 
subjects. From time to time, visiting experts 
from manufacturing and supply houses will be 
invited to address the club. 

Officers for the first year are Francis Robert- 
son, photographer, president; J. Harold Hamil, 
managing editor, vice-president; I. R. Beedle, 
auditor, secretary-treasurer. 


Gage Reports Pick-up in Business 


After five weeks of travel around the country, 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Company, finds many 
encouraging signs of pick-up in various lines of 
business. He visited New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and points in between. 

In some sections, Gage says, buyers of adver- 
tising and printing appear to be holding back a 
bit, awaiting code developments, but newspaper 
publishers and commercial printers in such re- 
gions expect an early expansion of broad pro- 
portions shortly. 

Gage returned to New York City in time for 
the holidays, and on January 8 is to conduct a 
newspaper clinic for the Massachusetts Press 
Association, meeting in Boston. On January 28 
he will act as critic of the 1934 Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth calendar before the Boston Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. He will later act in 
similar capacity at such meetings throughout 
New England. As usual, the calendar was pro- 
duced by twelve New England printers. 


Newsprint Shipments Are Higher 


Indication of the better business being done 
by newspapers and by commercial printers who 
produce shopping guides, company newspapers, 
advertising circular sections, and so on, is given 
by the report of increased production of news- 
print during November, 1933. Canadian output 
was 32,384 tons over November, 1932, while 
shipments were 201,102 tons, compared with 
164,327 tons in November, 1932. United States 
mills shipped 86,829 tons, compared with 83,- 
922 tons in November, 1932. 


Printing Exhibit to Tour Nation 


The tenth annual ‘Printing for Commerce’ 
exhibition of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, in the Squibb Building, New York City, 
reflects a definite increase in the use of color. 
About a hundred specimens of direct advertis- 
ing and magazine inserts are included. These 
were chosen from 1,000 submitted by printers, 
paper firms, engravers, and others. 
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The jury which selected the exhibits includes 
Gordon Aymar, Blackman Company; Melvin 
Loos, Columbia University Press; Maurice G. 
Weyl, Edward Stern and Company, Philadel- 
phia. Their task was not easy. 

Purely educational, the exhibit this month 
starts a year of traveling across the country. Al- 
though in the past invitations to exhibit were 
limited to printers, in the future advertisers and 
agencies will be permitted to submit specimens. 


60-Page Issue Marks Sixtieth Year 


The sixtieth anniversary of The Conservator, 
weekly newspaper at Brampton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, resulted in an issue of sixty pages, includ- 
ing a high ratio of paid advertising. 

The issue was divided into eight sections. 
The first was printed on enamel stock in brown 
ink, simulating gravure. The second plays up 
the town; the third features industries; fourth, 
farming; fifth is all ads; sixth, the newspaper’s 
growth and printing; seventh, women’s inter- 
ests; eighth, miscellaneous news. While the 
principal industry in Peel County is growing 
flowers, well advertised in the issue, all other 
businesses in or near Brampton are well repre- 
sented, both editorially and in advertising. 

Even the Corporation of the Town of Bramp- 
ton took a full page to emphasize the town’s 
features as an industrial and home location. 

An interesting point is that the newspaper 
has more than 3,000 circulation in the county, 
while there are only slightly more than 2,000 
telephones in use in the same territory. The 
printing equipment has grown with the prog- 
ress of the business. The Charters Publishing 
Company, Limited, publisher of The Conserva- 
tor, also produces six other newspapers, eleven 
sizable magazines, and numerous smaller pub- 
lications. Various kinds of commercial print- 
ing, trade composition, and other services also 
are offered by the firm. 

S. Charters is the president of the company, 
R. M. Charters 1s secretary-treasurer, and C. V. 
Charters is manager. 


Fenn, Old-Time Printer, Is Dead 


Prosper D. Fenn, for eighteen years the vice- 
president of W. B. Conkey Company, printing 
firm at Hammond, Indiana, died suddenly of 
heart disease at the home of his daughter in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, on December 24. Fol- 
lowing his connection with Conkey, he was the 
president of the Metropolitan Syndicate Press, 
Chicago, from 1902 to 1932. Known as a pub- 
lisher, printer, and binder, Fenn was a member 
of the Old-Time Printers Association of Chi- 
cago, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of 
Colonial Wars. 


Christensen Opens New Branches 


Sales and service of Christensen machines are 
to be handled by the company’s own branches 
in the future. The main plant of the Christensen 
Machine Company, Racine, Wisconsin, and its 
offices at 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
and 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, will 
operate under the company name. J. H. Schroe- 
ter & Brother, Incorporated, is the Atlanta 
branch; Printers Supply Company is the Los 
Angeles office; Norman F. Hall Company will 
be the San Francisco branch. 

The line includes Christensen pile suction 
feeders, Christensen continuous feeders for all 
types of presses and folders, Christensen high- 
speed bronzing machines for direct connection 
to flat-bed presses, and Christensen gang wire- 
stitcher feeders. 

Direct factory service and information will be 
provided by each of the offices named. 
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Teachers Told to Keep Abreast 


The teaching of printing was treated at a 
separate session in the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Association, 
held in Detroit on December 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Fred J. Hartman, director of the department 
of education of the United Typothetae of 
America, made the outstanding speech of the 
session, according to hearers. 

He talked less than two minutes, but sounded 
a new keynote. Declaring that printing under 
the code will be revolutionized, he advised the 
teachers to watch what was going on in the 
industry and to tie up with local printing or- 
ganizations. He said neglect on this score would 
deprive students of current knowledge and also 
would depreciate the value of the instruction 
given, possibly to extent of eliminating teach- 
ing of printing in such cities. 

C. C. Means, manager of the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association, Detroit, Michigan, spoke 
on “Printing and the Blue Eagle.” He dis- 
cussed the working of the code and the Detroit 
Compliance Board, already functioning under 
code conditions in anticipation of its adoption. 
He indicated a scale of wages for apprentices 
of forty cents an hour the first year, rising ten 
cents an hour each year for five years. 

Harley H. Goodwin, printing instructor, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, stated that 
graduates were not being pushed into indus- 
try, but were staying in the background while 
present unemployment among craftsmen exists. 
Efforts are being made to keep contact with 
graduates and to make it easier for students to 
return to school, either full- or part-time. 

He cited cases of unscrupulous employers 
taking advantage of boys. The school seeks to 
keep its boys out of “bedroom,” alley, and fly 
by-night shops. They are encouraged to report 
deviations from standard hours, wages, light, 
air, and sanitary conditions. 

William F. Raasche, principal of Milwaukee 
Vocational Schools, spoke on cultivating an 
appreciation of books. Chester A. Lyle, print- 
ing instructor, McKinley High School, Canton, 
Ohio, spoke on appreciation of printing. John 
A. Backus, of the division of education, Ameri- 
can Type Founders Sales Corporation, spoke on 
typemaking, also exhibiting specimens from 
early days to the present. 


New Yorkers See Direct Mail Show 


The fifty best direct-mail campaigns of the 
year and an exhibit of forty-nine ways to use di- 
rect mail were shown during December in New 
York City. The exhibit, first shown at the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in Chicago last au- 
tumn, was sponsored by the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, the Advertising Club 
of New York, Associated Printing Salesmen, In- 
corporated, paper distributers, and others. 


Charles D. Steurer, Printer, Dies 


Charles D. Steurer, seventy-four, well known 
New York City printer and publisher, died 
quietly in his sleep December 11. He was head 
of The Charles Steurer Press and the Steurer 
Publishing Company. 


Book on Inks Doubles in Price 


The popular ‘Encyclopedia of Printing Inks” 
has met with wide approval, states Harry G. 
Kriegel, president of the Superior Printing Ink 
Company, its publisher. A second edition will 
be published February 1 and will sell at $2.00 
a copy. The first edition has sold for $1.00, 
which price remains in effect on all orders re- 
ceived by January 31, 1934. The book may be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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A. I. G. A. Seeks More Members 


The educational work of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts ought to be broadened, 
declares Harry L. Gage, its president, and vice- 
president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. The material and other benefits from the 
Institute’s work make each dollar spent a good 
investment for printers and users of printing, he 
goes on. He cites some examples. 

The exhibits include Fifty Books of the Year, 
Printing for Commerce, also Fifty Prints of the 
Year, Illustrated Books, the Book Clinic Show, 
and other sponsored collections from interna- 
tional sources. Most of these exhibitions travel 
to the larger cities and towns throughout the 
nation, and the Institute’s work is well known 
in Europe as well. The Institute pays the cost of 
preparing the displays, but ‘‘road”’ costs are paid 
by the successive cities which show them. 

Membership is open to any person interested 
in the graphic arts. The members partake in the 
building of displays; receive the “keepsakes”’ 
contributed by members (now some fifty inter- 
esting and often rare items), and the A. I. G. 
A. News Letter. Meetings are held at the open- 
ing of each exhibition and at other times for 
discussion of matters of technical and popular 
interest in the graphic arts. 

The Book Clinic,:sponsored by the Institute, 
is in its fourth year, meeting twice monthly for 
informal discussion of creative and manufactur- 
ing problems in trade books. 

Library and school authorities are urging the 
Institute to prepare a series of display panels, 
showing the essentials of design and successive 
technical steps in developing books, periodicals, 
and commercial printing. The educational value 
is obvious; its benefits to printers and printing 
patent. A grant is being sought to start and 
carry on this educational work. 

Gage states that anyone interested can become 
a member. Dues are $15 a year, payable quar- 
terly if desired. Sustaining members pay $50 a 
year. William C. Euler, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City, will send application forms. 


Protest Waste Dealers’ Code 


Protests have been filed with N.R.A. officials 
in Washington against provisions of the waste- 
materials dealers’ code which would restrict the 
sale of waste paper and other salvage materials 
by printers and others. The protests stated that 
the code now gives a monopoly to dealers and 
abridges the right of open-market sales of pro- 
ducers. They ask that the language be revised 
to protect the producers. 

James Flett, a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Materials Producers, has tes- 
tified in hearings and represents the group at 
conferences. Other directors include Edwin Len- 
nox, president, American Colortype Company; 
Adam Moses, W. F. Hall Printing Company; 
C. C. Whinery, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany; M. R. Whinery, Samuel Cupples Enve- 
lope Company; Harry M. Brostoff, attorney, 
Master Printers’ Federation of Chicago. 


Maish Publicizes Successful Series 


One of the most successful direct-mail cam- 
paigns produced by the Jay H. Maish Company, 
also known as The Folks on Gospel Hill, Mar- 
ion, Ohio, is the Tuff and Scaley Chick Hatch- 
ery series. Humor, sound selling copy, and a 
clever makeup made the pieces distinctive and 
interesting to the reader. 

In writing to prospects for the firm’s services 
about the series, which had been sent to that 
list as specimens, J. H. Maish says, ‘Of course, 
we have not rung the bell 100 per cent in every 





instance—but we have tried darned hard, and 
have been sincere in our efforts to render our 
thirty clients the best and most complete service 
we know how.” 

Enclosed with the letter is a folder listing the 
clients and the various types of service given to 
each—publication advertising, direct mail, pub- 
licity, sales promotion, house-organs, catalogs, 
and so on. THE INLAND PRINTER has frequently 





War Linotype in N.R.A. Parade 


Out of the 10,000 marchers in the N.R.A. 
parade in Washington, D. C., 3,000 were em- 
ployes of the Government Printing Office. They 
were headed by George H. Carter, the Public 
Printer. Their own drum and bugle corps and 
two units of war veterans, in uniform, were 
also in the G. P. O. line. 


THIS MACHINE uND 


SERVED GENES 
IN FRANCE Dv 


THE WORLD 443 





The Pershing linotype was uprooted from its regular place of duty in the Government Printing 
Office to take part in Washington’s N.R.A. parade. Its war-time operator still runs the machine 


reported such successful use of samples in sell- 
ing and has suggested similar use by others. 

A new account for the Jay H. Maish Com- 
pany is the Gummed Products Company, maker 
of Trojan gummed paper, cloth and fabric box 
tapes, and Sterling sealing tape. 


Many States Bar Liquor Ads 


For the guidance of advertisers and printers, 
the Post Office Department has issued a list of 
states in which advertising and/or solicitation 
of liquor orders are forbidden. Since knowledge 
as to which states are affected may be the means 
of holding a customer for a printer, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER Offers this list here. 

Both advertising and soliciting of orders are 
barred in Alabama, Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Virgin Islands, West Virginia. 

Advertising is forbidden in Missouri, South 
Dakota, Utah. Solicitation of orders is barred 
in Arkansas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont. Connecticut forbids solicita- 
tion in towns which forbid sale of liquor under 
local option. Delaware prohibits advertising, 
except in newspapers, publications, and radio. 
Indiana permits solicitation only by holders of 
permits from the State Excise Department. 

Maryland, New Mexico, and Washington all 
have local-option statutes. Many ads carry a line, 
“This advertisement is not intended to offer al- 
choholic beverages for sale or delivery in any 
State or community wherein the advertising, sale, 
or use thereof is unlawful.” 





The feature of this section of the parade was 
the ‘‘Pershing’’ linotype and its war-time op- 
erator, James M. Kreiter, who still operates it 
in the Government Printing Office. This ma- 
chine was used in Pershing’s headquarters in 
France during the war to set the army’s most 
confidential communications. 

The machine was commandeered during the 
war from a small-town plant in France, set up 
at Chaumont, and when Pershing moved his 
headquarters, it became part of a printing train 
operated by the Twenty-ninth Engineers. Since 
the war it has been part of the equipment of 
the Government Printing Office. 

Mounted on the machine is a bronze tablet 
placed there by the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen in 1926, telling of 
its war record. The G. P. O. also has issued a 
booklet giving the history of the machine. 


Bind Gift Book in Cellophane 


One of the finest gift books issued by Har- 
per & Brothers for the 1933 Christmas trade is 
“Tom Sawyer, Whitewasher,” by Mark Twain. 
Set in the Weiss Antiqua by Arthur and Edna 
Rushmore of The Golden Hinde Press, Madi- 
son, New Jersey, the book features Cellophane 
binding as the first time it was used over a four- 
color process cover illustration on a book. 

The cover paper is black, with the illustration 
pasted on the front. Over the entire casing the 
Cellophane is applied, apparently having been 
passed under heat rollers to bind it to the paper. 

The moistureproof cellulose was used, mak- 
ing it possible to clean the volume by wiping 
with a damp cloth, and protecting the design 
from being soiled, scratched, or defaced. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRINTER 


A NEW AND SMALLER OFFSET JOBBER has 
been built by Webendorfer-Wills. Called the 
Simplimatic, it offers 11 by 17 printing size, 
handling stock from 5 by 8 inches to 12 by 
18 inches. The press has suction 
feeder and positive chain delivery. 

Water motion consists of two 
form-dampening rollers, one brass 
vibrating roller, one ducking roller, 
water fountain and roller. Inking 
is done by two form rollers, four 
vibrating steel drums, three com- 
position rollers, a steel rider roller, 
ink-ducking roller; ink fountain. 

The press takes a plate 12 by 20 
inches, .008-inch thick. A three- 
ply blanket, 12 by 2034 inches, is 
used. Press motor is one-half horse- 
power; feeder motor is-.one-third 
horsepower. Floor space is 32 by 
42 inghes, and height is fifty-nine 
inches. The machine weighs 1,500 
pounds, packed for shipping. 

The maker describes the Simpli- 
matic offset jobber as being partic- 
ularly adapted to black-and-white 
work and to form printing. It is 
said to be exceptionally fast, and 
can be changed quickly from one 
job to another. 

Full information on this and 
other offset presses, including web 
press, built by Webendorfer-Wills 
Company can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the concern direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CASTING SINGLE LETTERS from linotype ma- 
trices for replenishing type cases, Sterling Type 
Foundry announces, is an innovation in the 
printing industry. O. E. McLaughlin, head of 
the foundry, has built apparatus which casts 
type of foundry hardness in forty-eight-point 
from mats for linecasting machines. 

McLaughlin recalls that it is impossible to 
cast larger than thirty-six-point from such mats 
on the old-style Thompson back-plate machine. 
The mold blade, he states, does not close the 
mold cavity on forty-two- and forty-eight-point 
mats on a Thompson. 

At present, Pabst Extra Bold Condensed is 
being cast in the forty-eight-point size. Other 
faces will follow. If demand makes it advisable, 
work on the forty-two-point will be completed. 
However, the bigger feature of the development 
of its new apparatus, Sterling reports, is its abil- 
ity to furnish printers with case type in forty- 
eight-point from linotype and intertype matrices, 
matching the smaller sizes which the printers 
have in their own machines. 

Printers are invited to write regarding their 
needs for case type in the forty-eight-point size. 
The machine can cast a ton of type a week. 
Address Sterling Type Foundry, direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ROTAGRAVURE PRINTING on roll-feed presses, 
from thin copper plates fastened around a spe- 
cial cylinder, is the feature of a patent issued 
in England to P. A. Peachey, Ashfield. Gener- 
ally, roll-feed gravure printing is done from the 
solid cylinders because of the smear the locking 
point on the cylinder otherwise would leave. 

The Peachey invention is claimed to have re- 
duced the “‘seam” almost to the point of com- 
plete closure. The inventor states that, with it 
a press can be changed over from sheet-feed to 
roll-feed in fifteen minutes, or back again as 
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desired. He adds that it eliminates depositing, 
grinding, turning, and polishing plants and 
workmen, spare cylinder stocks, transportation 
machines, hoisters, and so on. Also, it gives a 


New 11 by 17 Simplimatic offset press built by W ebendorfer- 
Wills, being introduced especially for form-printing work 
and other varieties of black-and-white offset reproductions 


printing cylinder of constant size, eliminating 
costly adjustments due to grinding down of the 
solid cylinders. 

The inventor adds that any sheet-fed gravure 
press, with the addition of a cradle, re-reeler, 
and cutter, in addition to his invention, can be 
converted for rotary use. His invention is in use 
on a machine adapted in this manner. 

A number of gravure presses, in this country 
and in Europe, are built for plate use, although 
the solid cylinder continues to have preference. 


HIGH-SPEED ROTARY STITCHING is the feature 
of the new heavy-duty machine produced by R. 
Hoe and Company. It incorporates greater rigid- 
ity, precision, and simplicity, necessary for oper- 
ation in conjunction with its newest high-speed 
Superproduction presses, recently developed. 

The most important improvement in the new 
stitcher is the change to continuous worm drive 
from intermittent ratchet motion. It eliminates 
variations in wire cut-off and insures uniform 
staples at high speed. Change gears alter the 
rate of wire feed for different product collec- 


tions. The feed may be started or stopped by 
simply throwing a clutch while the machine is 
in operation. 

Simplified, solid dies are used for clinching 
the staples and contribute materially to the high 
speed attained. These dies form staples of the 
loop type, considered an advantage over the old, 
flat stitch, produced by rolling dies formerly 
used, in that wire ends imbed themselves in the 
paper and readers cannot scratch their fingers on 
them, the maker states. 

Stitching plungers are carried in a rigid cyl- 
inder running in pre-loaded bearings and the 
heavy plunger operating shaft and cam rollers 
are carried in needle or full type roller bearings. 
The plunger operating cam is made of a special, 
heat-treated bronze and has been designed so 
that speed of operation cannot affect the clinch- 
ing of the staples. The cam has been made read- 
ily adjustable. 

The maker states that the machine has been 
designed for dependability at high speeds. The 
strength and rigidity built in are exemplified by 
the massive brace carrying the horn brackets and 
feeding mechanism. The horn brackets are de- 
signed to be as stiff and short as possible, elimi- 
nating vibration at the clinching point. 

The new high-speed rotary stitcher is incor- 
porated not only into new presses built by Hoe, 
but is adaptable to existing presses now in use. 
The stitcher is made in various multiples to suit 
specific stitching requirements. 

Publication plants, publishers, and others in- 
terested may obtain full information on the ro- 
tary high-speed stitcher by writing R. Hoe and 
Company, Incorporated, direct or in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


NEWSPAPER head- and body types, the latter 
from agate to pica, and the heads up to sixty- 
point, are featured in a forty-four-page booklet 
being distributed by the Intertype Corporation. 
Comparative specimens of news types are shown 
side by side, in various sizes, solid and leaded, 
combined with bold and italic. Fractional sizes 
are included, such as 614-point and 634-point. 
There are also many pages of headletter and 
news-face combinations in a very wide range of 
styles, as well as specimens of editorial- and 
classified page composition. The booklet may be 
obtained by writing Intertype Corporation di- 
rect, or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TAG-PATCHING and eyeletting are featured in 
a two-color circular, die cut in the shape of a 
shipping tag, issued by Makatag Manufacturing 
Corporation. With a tag patch spotted on the 
front, the folder tells the use of the machine, 
shows the entire machine and a close-up of the 
actual patching and corner-cutting unit. A copy 
of the circular and full information regarding 
the machine may be obtained from the Makatag 
Manufacturing Corporation direct, or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Hoe high-speed rotary stitcher, simplified for dependable service with minimum care under heavy- 
duty conditions. Photo shows essential working parts clearly and emphasizes the rigid construction 
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Hammer the Plunger with Lightning Speed! “ y ~ 


-..ethe Figures CAN’T Throw Past the Printing Position 


The new American Positive Lock Pawl models 30 and 31 will operate accurately 
on a flat bed press, FAR BEYOND ANY ACTUAL RUNNING SPEED. 
The wheels won’t *“‘throw over’’ even at 20 thousand an hour. And we haven’t found 
the speed limit yet! 
Positive Lock Pawl models 30 and 31 will increase your numbering production 20% 
to 50% without danger of spoilag 
For special numbered work, investigate the 50 different American models, suited to zg 
every requirement. : HIGH SPEED 


American Lock 
AMERICANNUMBERING MACHINECO. at es per CT 
224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. . American Lock 
CHICAGO LONDON PARIS a Pawi Model 31, 











6 wheel. . $16.00 
In stock and for sale by all branches of the Also Mfos. of 


American Type Founders Sales Corp., also all 2 
A L L STE E L recognized Printers’ Supply Houses. ke aed ues rs 6 ot. $1900 























LINWEAVE 


PAPERS 
BI N D | N G for Distinctive Advertising 


Pieces and Announcements 
Dummies -- Estimates 


; We have on hand a hmited 
Timely Recommendations 


number of unusually beautiful 


pg vie pitts and pounes that are ne v l] b k f L e 
Brock and Renkin for forty veers. There Is no charge Sampie DOOKS oO© Linweave 
sunuier We Gas Mania cadet ond ce P ; hich 

por tur Pa quality of por Aes mtg " apers In whie we are sure 
“The Binding Gives the First Impression” and our ° 
experienced suggestions have helped make many all users of fine papers will be 
a book more attractive and effective. 
Sadho oo 60 ee La Salle Street, Chicago— interested. 


. Samples and dummies of 
domestic and imported papers 
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furnished upon request. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
DB A iK 723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 
Challenge Mammoth Iron Furniture | 


—for faster and better work on 
































large open forms ...... 


This furniture economically speeds production in any big or little 
shop. Exceptionally adapted for large open forms or for locking 
small forms on bed ofa cylinder press. Marked in large, readable 
figures. Lasts a lifetime — positively will not break. Send for 
latest data showing complete list of sizes and font schemes today! 








The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK | 
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